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WILLIAM PARRY’S NARRATIVE OF SIR 
ANTHONY SHERLEY’S TRAVELS, 1601. 

In 1601 William Parry published a short 
vecount of Sir Anthony Sherley’s travels through 
a part of Asia Minorand Persia. Parry, who was 
one of Sir Anthony’s company, returned to Eng- 
land in the middle of September, 1601, and on 
November 11 succeeding the following entry 
appears in the Stationers’ Registers (Mr. Arber’s 
Transcript, vol. iii. p. 195) :— 

“11 Nouembris [1601]. 

“William Aspley ffelix Norton Entred for their Copye 
vnder the handes of master ZacHARIAH Pasrerip and 
the wardens A booke Called A true Discourse of Sir 
AntHony SuHeEklyes travayles &e. [by WILLIAM 
Parry] vj’.” 

The tract was included by Mr. Collier in his 
privately-printed Illustrations of Early English 
Popular Literature (2 vols, 4to., 1862-64), and it 
is from this source that the extracts now given 
have been taken. Its contents are at present of 
considerable interest when that part of the world is 
occupying so much public attention. For the sake 
of completeness the contents of the title-page may 
be quoted :— 


“A new and large discourse of the Trauels of sir 
Anthony Sherley Knight, by Sea and ouer Land, to the 








Persian Empire. Wherein are related many straunge 
and wonderfull accidents: and also the Description and 
conditions of those Countries and People he passed by : 
with his returne into Christendome. Written by William 
Parry, Gentleman, who accompanied Sir Anthony in his 
Trauells. London Printed by Valentine Simmes for 
Felix Norton. 1601.” 


The company started from Venice in May, 1599, 
and the circu in which the travellers 
reached Cyprus may account for their gladness in 
departing from it : 





stances 


* Hauing spent those 
Candia among those 
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twelue dayes as aforesaide in 
merry Greekes, we eftsoones im- 
barked our selues for Ciprus, to which we were some 
nine dayes passing: where (as the saying is) the Italians 
(with whom we passed to Zant) did our errand (like 
knights errand) against our coming. They made reporte 
to the Turkes inhabiting the same Ile, that we were all 
pirats, and that they should do wel to lay hands on vs, 
and to carry vs to the great Turk, their emperor, because, 
besides that, we were pirats, and came into Turky but as 
Vherevpon the Turkes laid handes vpon vs, euen 
vpon our first arriuall, threatning to haue brought vs to 
Constantinople : howbeit they staied vs in Ciprus two 
in which time they were indifferently well 
qualified in hope of money we promised them, and which 
they had to their full contentment ere we parted from 
them.”— P. 11. 


From Cyprus Sir Anthony and his company 
passed over, in a ten-ton boat, to the Syrian shore, 
and in due time reached Aleppo. At the latter 
place they 


spies 


daies, 


nayned about some sixe weekes at the English 
houses, and feasted (for the most parte) while wee there 
continued. Leauing heere awhile to prosecute our 
iorney, I will speake somewhat of the fashion and dis- 
position of the people and country, whose behaviours in 
point of ciuilitie (besides that they are damned Infidells 
and zodomiticall Mahomets) doe answer the hate we 
christians doe iustly holde them in. For they are, 
beyond all measure, a most insolent, superbous and in- 
sulting people, euer more prest to offer outrage to any 
christian, if he be not well guarded with a Janizarie or 
Janizaries. They sit at their meat (which is serued to 
them vpon the ground) as Tailers sit vpon their stalls, 
crosse-legd ; for the most part passing the day in banquet- 
ing and carowsing vntill they surfet, drinking a certaine 
liquor which they do call Coffe, which is made of a seede 
much like mustard seede, which wil soone intoxicate the 
braine, like our Metheglin. They will not permitte any 
christian to come within their churches, for they holde 
their profane and irreligious Sanctuaries defiled thereby. 
They haue no vse of Belles, but some priest, three times 
in the day, mounts the toppe of their church, and there 
with an exalted voyce cries out, and inuocates Mahomet 
to come in post, for they haue long expected his second 
comming. Andif within this sixe yeeres (as they say) he 
come not (being the vtmost time of his appoyntment and 
promise made in that behalfe) they haue no hope of his 
comming. But they feare (according to a prophecie they 
haue) the Christians at the end therof shal subdue them 
all, and conuert them to christianitie..... .The country 
aboundeth with great store of all kinds of fruit, where- 
upon (for the most parte) they liue, their cheefest meate 
being Rice. Their flesh is Mutton and Hennes; which 
Muttons have huge broade fatte tailes. This meate 
most commonly they haue but once in the day, all the 
rest they eate fruite as aforesaide. They eate very little 
beefe, vnlisse it bee the poorest sort. Camels for their 
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carriage they haue in great abundance, but when both 
them and their horses are past the best, and vnfit 
for carriage, the poorest of their people eate 
them.”—Pp. 15-17. 

The next stage further inland involved the 
travellers in some trouble :— 

“From Aleppo we set forwards in the middest of 
August, accompanied with our English merchants three 
dayes, to wit, vntill we came to a town called Beerah 
or Birrah, by which runnes the most famous riuer 
Euphrates, parting Mesopotamia and Syria; where we 
rested sixe or seauen dayes, whilest boates were pre- 
paring for va and other Turkish merchants: that being 
done, we parted from our merchants, and betooke our 
selues to the saide riuer of Euphrates, on the which we 
were some three and twenty dayes passing downe the 
same. In which time we came by a castle called Racca, 
where we were to take in fresh meate, and men to row 
But loe ! there happened that a Turke, being in one of 
the boets in our company, discharged his peece towards 
the shoare at randon, where he most vnhappily slew 
a Turke of the towne (the bullet entring his braine) ; by 
reason whereof our boate, aswell as the rest was stayed, 
and we constrained to make satisfaction for the mans 
death: which cost sir Anthony for his company some 
hundred crownes. Which being payed, and wee dis- 
charged, we held on our course from thence some two or 
three dayes passage ; where we were eftsoones stayed by 
the King of the Arabs, there liuing vpon the rivers side 
in tents: before whome we were brought, whose handes 
we kist: and demaunding what we were, and what 
businesse we had in those partes, we replied we were 
Englishmen and Merchants by our trades, comming for 
traffike into those partes of the world. Wherevpon this 
good king tolde vs that he must needes see our mer- 
chandize, which we (God wot) durst not contradict ; and 
so he borrowed (without a priuy seale, or bill of his hand) 
some thirtie yardes of cloth of siluer vntill our returne. 
That being done, we had licence to departe to our boate. 
In whose campe we sawe nothing but a multitude of 
cammelles, mules, asses, horses, sheepe and goats: from 
thence wee passed to another called Anna.”—Pp. 19-20. 

Hitherto we follow our travellers down the 
Euphrates to its junction with the Tigris and 
towards the Persian Gulf; but all at once we are 
sent back to the town of Deir, or, as Parry calls 
it, the town of Dire. He tells us that leaving Anna 
(or Anah) they came next to the town of Dire. 
A reference, however, to any modern reliable map 
will show that the last-named town is much 
further up the river—that is, nearer Aleppo. The 
inference I gather from this is that Parry, after 
his return to England, wrote his narrative from 
memory, which would account for the confusion of 
places. This, however, is of little consequence, as 
the fact now to be quoted is of some interest from 
a scientific point of view :— 

“ From thence to a towne called Dire, by which there 
is a lake or poole of very pitch, which in their language 
they call the mouth of Hell. It swelles in the middest 
thereof to the bignesse of an hogshead, and so breaketh 
with a great puffe, falling flat, and thus continually it 
worketh : whereof there is no bottome to be found, albeit 
it often hath beene tried by all meanes.”—P. 20. 


This “lake or poole of very pitch” could be no 


other than one of the many bitumen springs which 
have been known to exist for ages in Asia Minor 





and Persia. In a lengthened communication to 
the Times of July 25, 1878, Mr. Grattan Geary 
states that in the immediate vicinity of Erbil 
(Arbela) “are fountains of petroleum which have 
been running ever since Alexander the Great’s 
time.” That it is to this excellent and useful 
illuminant Parry refers in the following extract is 
beyond doubt :— 

“ Neere vnto a towne called Backo, in Persia, there 
issueth out of the earth, in the manner of a water-spring, 
a certaine kind of oyle in great abundance, which they 
(from all parts of the Persian dominions) do fetch vpon 
Camels, Kine and Asses, to burne in lamps, which are 
the lights they vse in their houses.”’"—P. 37. 

The reception which Sir Anthony Sherley and his 
companions received from the Persian monarch and 
his subjects was of the most flattering description. 
In returning home, which they did by the way of 
the Caspian Sea, our countrymen passed through 
Russia, and without further extending these 
extracts I shall conclude with the following :— 

“But the day before wee left Muscouia, it was my 
fortune to see the King and his Queene in cerimonious 
and triumphant manner passing out of the Citty 
[Moscow], with a great Image and a huge Bell to offer 
to a certayne Friery, some thirty miles off, which was 
performed in this sorte. First, all the morning diuers 
troupes of horse passed out of the Citty, to stand ready 
to receiue him at his comming out of the gate. About 
midday, the King setting forwards, his guard formost, 
all on horsebacke to the number of fiue hundred, all clad 
in stammel coats, riding in ranke, three and three, with 
bows and arrowes, and swords girt to them, as also 
hatchets under the one thigh. After the guarde were 
ledde by twenty men twenty goodly horses, with very 
rich and curious saddles, and ten more for his sonne and 
heire apparant, beeing a childe of twelue yeeres of age. 
After which was ledde, in like sorte, twenty beutifull 
white horses for the Queenes chariots, hauing onely 
vppon them a fine sheete, and on tneyr heades a crimson 
veluet bridle. After them came a great number of Friers 
in theyr rich coapes, singing, carrying many pictures 
and lights. After them followed the greatest parte of 
the merchants of the Citty. Next them was ledde the 
Kings horse for that day, together with his sonnes: the 
Kings saddle and furniture most richly besette with 
stones of great price and beauty. Then followed the 
Patriarch, wyth all the Archbishoppes, Bishoppes, and 
great Prelates, singing in their coapes, very rich and 
glorious, hauing huge Images borne before them, beeing 
very richly inlayed with pretious Jems of diuerse colours, 
and lights about them, Then followed the King him- 
selfe, who had in his left hand his sonne, aboue men- 
tioned, and in his right hand his cappe. Next him came 
the Queene, supported on eyther side by two olde Ladies, 
her face euen thickly plaistered with painting, as were 
other Ladies (according to the custome of the Countrey) ; 
hir body very grosse, hir eyes hollowe and far into hir 
head, attended with some three score very fayre women 
(if painting (which they holde a matter religious) 
deceiued not the iudgement of mine eie). All whose 
apparel was very rich, beset with pearle curiously 
wrought, hauing white hattes on theyr heads, with great 
round bands laden with pearle. We neuer saw hattes 
worne by any women in the Country, but by them 
onely.”—Pp. 50-52. 

Sir Anthony Sherley’s own narrative of this 
expedition was not published until 1613, for 
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a review of which Mr. Collier’s 


s Bibliographical 
Account, 1865 (vol. ii. p. 343), 


may be consulted. 
5. 
TWELFTH DAY, 

As a popular festival Twelfth Day stands only 
inferior to Christmas, the leading object being to 
do honour to the three Magi, or, as they are com- 
monly called, the three kings of Cologne. The 
name Twelfth Day itself dates as far back as the 
time of King Alfred, who established the twelve 
lays after Christmas as holidays, of which the 
Epiphany was the last. These twelve days were 
dedicated to the twelve apostles, and in some 
parts of England it is still customary to light, on 
the eve of Twelfth Day, one large and twelve 
small fires, which are intended to represent our 
Lord and the twelve apostles. In days gone by 
this festival was chiefly marked by the custom of 
drawing for king and queen by lots—a practice, 
according to some, derived from the Roman Saturn- 
alia, when at its completion children drew lots 
with beans to see who would be king. In Lin- 
colnshire there is always a dance on Twelfth Day, 
called the “ Cake Ball,” at which the old custom 
of choosing the king and queen by lot is still kept 
up. In France the sovereign thus elected is called 
“Le Roi de la Féve,” and the importance of this 
ceremony is indicate d by the proverbial phrase for 
good luck, “Ila trouvé la feve au giteau,”—he 
has found the bean in the cake. Twelfth Day 
appears to have been observed in this country by 
royalty from time immemorial. In the eighth year 
of the reign of Edward III. the title of “ King of 
the Bean” was conferred upon one of the king’s 
minstrels ; and we read, too, how Henry VII. 
with much pomp kept this ceremony at Court. In 
1563 Mary Queen of Scots celebrated the pastime 
re the King of the Bean at Holyrood, but with a 
yueen, Miss Strickland tells us (Lives of the Queens 
of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 20), “instead of a king, 
as more appropriate, in consideration of herself 
being a female sovereign.” Indeed, down to the 
time of the civil wars, this festival was observed 
with much enthusiasm, not only at Court, but at 
the Universities and the Inns of Court. Formerly 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen and the guilds of 
London attended St. Paul’s Cathedral on Twelfth 
Day to hear a sermon—a custom alluded to in the 

early part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Of late 
years the celebration of Twelfth Day has been on 
the decline, and many of the customs once con- 
nected with it have fallen into disuse. One, how- 
ever, of medizval origin is still observed at the 


of the officiating clergymen a red bag, which is 
placed in an offertory basin. This is understood 
to contain the (Jueen’s offering of gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh, in commemoration of the gift of 
the Magi to the infant Saviour. This day is rich 
in proverbs. Thus, in Dalmatia they say, “If you 
were to ask a wolf when he felt the cold most, he 
would reply, ‘ At the winter solstice,” which is at 
Epiphany. In Italy it is thought to be one of the 
coldest days. Thus, at Milan they say, “ At 
Epiphany is the greatest cold we can have.” At 
Florence there is a popular saying, “ Show me the 
man who does not shiver on the Epiphany, and I 
will show you an honest man.” Lastly, on the 
Rhine there is a proverb, “The three holy kings 
build a bridge or break one,” implying that either 
a hard frost or a thaw comes at this season. 

T. F. Turserron Dy: 


MANUS CHRISTI, Xe. 

I subjoin a few notes on some names of plants 
and specifics, which show the influence of the 
religious houses in the Middle Ages on popular 
nomenclature. We need not suppose that any 
irreverence was intended when the 
originally bestowed, though some of them rather 
jar upon our more sensitive modern religious 
sentiment. The instances which I have selected 
are either imperfectly explained or omitted by 
Nares and Halliwell. 

Manus Christi. —“ Refined sugar boil’d with 
rosewater or that of violets or cinnamon ; a sort of 
cordial for very weak persons” (Phillips, New 
World of Words, sixth edit., 1706 Take as 
much sugar as will fill your mold and boy] it in 
christi, then pour it into your mold 
suddenly, and clap on the lid,” &c. (A Queen’s 
Delight, or the Art of Preserving, Concerving and 
Candying, &c., London, 1655, 12mo., p. 264). 
Halliwell merely (Arch. and Prov. Dict.), 
“ Manus Christi, a kind of lozenge.” Ducange 
(Supplement, Paris, 1766, fol.) gives us, “ Manus 
Christi, massa quedam saccharo condita.” I sup- 
pose, therefore, that Manus Christi was a sort of 
sugar candy, and was so called in some conventual 
refectory because its supposed cordial properties 
raised up sick people like the divine hand. 

Oculus Christi, wild clary or Christ’s eye, 
because it cures diseases of the eyes (N. Cul- 
pepper’s English Physitian, edit. 1671). 

Orvale sawvage, wild clarie, double clarie, ocle 
Christi (Cotgrave). This is our Salvia verbenaca. 
Lacrima Christi, a kind of excellent wine about 
Naples (Torriano, edit. 1659). This wine is still 
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Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace. On the festival 
of the Epiphany, after the reading of the sentence at 
the offertory, “ Let your light,” &c., while the organ | 
is played, two members of Her Majesty’s house- | 
hold descend from the royal pew and advance to 
the Communion rails, where they present to one 


| made on the slopes of Vesuvius, and remains in 
| Some request. 


** God’s Good. A blessing on a meal! 

“ Let the cook be thy physition, and the shambles thy 
apothecaries shop: hee that for every qualme will take 
a receipt, and cannot make two meales, unless Galen be 
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his Gods good, shall be sure to make the physition rich 
and himselfe a begger: his bodie will never be without 
diseases, and his - ever without money.—Lylie’s 
E uphues and his E 

I have copied thi s from N Nares (new edit., 1876), 
but God’s good usually in our old literature bears 
the sense of yeast, as in the Nomenclator, London, 
1585, 8vo., we find, “Cremor, &c. Barme, yest, 
quicke ning or gods good.” Halliwell (Arch. and 
Prov. Diet.) explains this word as yeast, so do 
Coles, Florio, &. Here again we have probably 
another name originating in the medieval convents. 
In the Euphues passage God's good can hardly 
mean a blessing on ameal. If a grace were meant 
“cannot make one meale” would be more appro- 
priate. But I read the word as continuing the 
sense of “hee that for every qualme will take a 
receipt,” and as specifying one of the receipts which 
would be, under such circumstances, taken, Is 
not God's good, therefore, in this passage some 
specific used to stimulate impaired 
in which yeast was the chief ingredient? For 
instance, this occurs in The Queen’s Closet Opened, 
Lond., 1655, 12mo., “ A “pe x to help Digestion. 
—Take two quarts of small : aXe. 

Gratia Det. Cotgrave salle us that this name 
was applied to the hedge h yssop, to the blue cranes- 
bill or crowfoot cranesbill, and to the dwarf or low 
cistus.* Torriano also mentions these same plants 
as so called. I rather doubtfully identify them 
with our Galeopsis tetrahit Gera um pr itense, 


concoction 


and Helianthemum vulaare. Pe rhaps some of your 
readers, learned in the archeology of botanical 
nomenclature, will inform me better. The New 
World of Words, edit. 1720, applies gratia Dei to 
“a lesser kind of centaury,” and to a plaster made 
of wax, rosin, suet, turpentine, &c. 
old name for rue, herb of grace, may also be noted 
for comparison. ZERO, 


The common 


LADY ANNE HAMILTON AND THE “SECRET 
HISTORY.” 

Will you allow me to call attention to a view as 
to the onthens hip of this disreputable book which 
is entirely variance with that entertained by 
some of hn correspondents, namely, that Lady 

Hamilton was the writer of it ? 

This will be found in the following letter from 
the Rev. R. H. Barham to Mr. Bentley, to whom the 
book would appear to have been 2 for pul )- 
lication see Life of Barham, vol. l. p. 419). From 
Mr. Barham’s literary experience a his know- 
ledge of all that was going on in the publishing 
world, and for the reasons given by him for his 
opinion that “ Lady Anne Hamilton had no more 
to do with it than Lady Godiva,” that opinion 


* 


More doubtingly Cotgrave brings under this appella- 
tion the wild parsnip (Pastinaca sativa) and the bastard 


dittany. | 


ought not to be lost sight of by those who suppose 

a lady of birth and education could have been the 

writer of such a book. It should be remembered, 

too, that the Quarterly Review, though not friendly 

to Lady Anne, exculpated her from any share in it. 
“To Richard Bentley, Esq. 

“My dear Bentley,—I return you the most impudent 
forgery that Lever saw. It is impossible to read any ten 
pages of this infamous book without seeing that Lady 
Ann Hamilton had no more to do with it than Lady 
Godiva. There is very little in it that has not been 
printed in the cheap Ravical filth years ago. The only 
exception perhaps is the direct charge about the Princess 
Charlotte’s death. It is avowedly (see vol. i. p. 156) 
the composition of [the author of] Authentic Records, 
a tissue of lies for which a fellow of the name of Phillips 
was prosecuted in 1832, but which was pretty wel! known 
to have been written by the notorious Jack Mitford, 
The portion not to be found in that farrago is made up 
from Princess Olive of Cumberland and Barry O’ Meara; 
but I do not hesitate to say that though it is generally 
understood tl at Lady Ann did write something in the 
shape of a diary w hich was suppressed some years ago, 
yet it is quite clear that the vulgar ruffian who penned 
these pages can never have seen that book, and that of 
a great part of it even Princess Olive, offensive as she 
was both in ideas and expression, was utterly incapable. 
It is evidently the work of aman. That the letters are 
forgeries is also perfectly clear. Is it possible that Queen 
Caroline could address the prince as ‘My Lord,’ and that 
three times in one letter (vol. i. p. 114), or that an 
address of the House should style him ‘George, called 
Prince of Wales,’ an error into which the ignoramus who 
wrote it has been betrayed by the official language used 
towards peers by courtesy, but never towards peers d 
facto, which the Prince of Wales always is? In p. 183 
same volume, the writer talks of a conversation ‘we’ 
had with Peace the tailor. Lady Ann Hamilton would 
have as soon worn a pair of breeches of his making as 
have “~ itted any such person into her confidence. See 
also p. 195 for the date of another interview with the 
same aatihe Abrahamides. For coarseness of allusion 
and expression which no woman could write, see 
pp. 199-242, and the ruffianism about the Cato Street 
‘martyrs,’ p. #38, all in vol. i. I could furnish you with 
an endless list of gross and palpable lies, such as Sir H. 
Bate Dudley, whom he calls ‘Revd. Mr. Bates,’ being 
created a baronet for his abuse of Queen Caroline during 
her trial, as editor of the Herald, when it is notorious 
that his baronetcy was given him in 1813, and that he 
had long ceased to have any connexion with that paper 
before the time alluded to. But it is useless to go on: 
the title-page isa gross lie, and appears to me to have 
been purposely printed and foisted in upon a book which 
had originally some other. 

















“As Mr. -,a name which I lay my life is a false 
one, seems to offer this to you for publication, I have gone 
more into the thing than it would otherwise deserve. 


Any man who could dream of such a thing would at once 
put himself out of all decent society, nor were a man un- 
principled enough to do it for the chance of a profit 
could the speculation succeed, for the humbug is too 
gross to impose even upon the savans of Gower Street. 
Yours truly, R. H. B.” 
Fiat JUSTITIA. 


Tue Famity Names OF THE PRINCESS DE 








TALLEYRAND.—I observe that in some of the 
recent volumes of our French contemporary, 
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L’Intermédiaire, there has been a discussion, which 


thought that both Sir Walter Scott and Sir 


is still pending, concerning the names borne by the | William Wallace bore Celtic names, and that 
Princess de Talleyrand by birth and by her first | 


marriage. Reference is made to two entirely con- 


tradictory statements, one put forth by a corre- | 


spondent of L’Intermédiaire fm A. DD.” mi, 
vii. 547), and the other by Madame Colmache, 


widow of the be nce’s private secretary, in the 
Memoirs pabliel ved by her from her husband’s 
papers. I have on a previous occasion cited this 
book in relation to the st ry ol the diamond neck- 


lace, and I ert consider Madame Colmache 


extremely likely to be well informed on such | 





a point as that nov 
L’ Intermédiaire, say 

Worlee, and that she was born at T 
Madame Colmache s Lys th her maiden name was 
Dayot, that she was born at L’Orient, and that her 
first husband’s name was Grandt. This latter 
ceounts, bein 
also written Grand (which is Prince Talleyrar 
own orthography) and Grant. I had written th 


in question. “ M. A. D.,” in 


that the Princess was nan 





name itself varies in the different 


far before hav ng at ae port inl ity of consulting the 
Bioaqrapl Un selle. In the 


the Supplement (1853) there 


long notice ¢ 
Talleyrand given in 
are one or two points worthy of ren 





upon the name and origin of the Princess. Talley- 





rand himself, in a letter to one of the Directory, 
written to obtain the release of Madame Grand, 
who had been ispected of conspiring with the 


une Indie nne, bie n belle, | en 





Royali , calls her “ 








paresseus la plus 1 soccupcée de toutes les femmes 
que m rencontrée.” The Emperor Na 
poleon is cited in the Biograpl wing, in his 
St. Helena conversations, called the Prit ss “ tres 
belle femme, aes lades Orient: ule S$. The B )- 


graphie adopts Talleyrand’s orthography Grand, 
Ww ith the addition “nn Work e.” Prob ibly 
a transcript of the inscription on her tomb at 
Mont Parnasse might set us right concerning 
both the) maternal a 
cess de Talleyr: Only why did not our Paris 
friends take a ste ep so much simpler for them than 
for us ? Perhaps they knew it would be of no use. 
C. H. E. Carmicnae.. 


In an article in the Daily 
29 is the followir 


(rLtTs AND SAXONS. 
News of November 


* Macaulay remarks that Sir Walter Scott had no 


passage ; 


more reason to speak of himself as a fellow-countryman 
of William Wallace than Washington would have had | 
to describe himself as the fellow-countryman of an 
Indian chief.” 


Where does Lord Macaulay make this very decided | 


assertion ? Although I have read neariy every 
line of h's published works, and his life and letters, 


nquebar. | 
Celtic stock. but — t in! 


| to Brittany. 


however mixed their blood may have been with 
Saxon and Scandinavian, they derived paternally 
from the Celtic stock, which, coming from Scotia 
Major (Ireland), gave its name to Scotia Minor 
Scotland), and which also sent out branches to 
Wales, North and West, and to Strathclyde and 
Of course I do 1 n to say that 
these divisions do more than 1 describe the 


settlements of the Celts in these islands, and I do 


not touch on their subdivisions into Gael and 


| 


| 
| 


‘| 


Cymry and the vexed questions involved. All 
I seek to know is whether there can be any 
warrant for the strange assertion that Scott and 
Wallace were not countrymen or of the same 
ce as Washington 
ind a Red Indian. » pedigr of Wallace of 
Kelly in Burke’s Landed Gentry (ed. 1851) begin 


with a Sir Malcolm Wallace, whose Christian 


name at least is from the Celtic. I have not the 
Re Vv. Isa ic Taylor's de lightful nd va able work 


|on Words and Places near me, but if I remember 


ightly he derives the name of Wallace from the 
Saxon word for a foreigner or Ce neighbour 
and we all know the words Wales and Valais are 
derived from it. In Ireland, at all events, good 
antiquaries have said that the old name of Le 
Waleys, which appears in the Exchequer Records 
f Kerry in the reign of Edward I. and earlier, 
was derived from this Saxon word, and that it is 





oO 


| the oI vinal of our Irish nite W lace and Walsh 
| to-day. In Ireland the former was and is often 
| pe lit W llis. The Le Waleys of Kerry in old 

time was the son or grand Welsh settler 
who came here with the English in 1172-1200, or 


= married names of the Prin- 


published after his death, I cannot remember it. | 


I should like to know what some of the really 


readers of “ N. X ” have to say on the subject, 


for, in my ignorance 


| 
and country. M. A. 
enlightened and impartial scholars amongst the | 


it may be), I have always | 


} 1 


the son or grandson of an Irishman who had gone 
over to his Welsh cousins period. 
the name of Scott, 
Lay of th 


Scotic 


There can be no must ake abou 
I suppose. “y Walter himself, in The 
Last Minstre l, d 
and the —- conquerors of Scotland when he 
or say to the 


istinguishes between the 


make s the Di i} <e of Bucecle uu h ancest 
Eskdale :— 

*‘ Deal not with me as with Morton tar 

For Scots play best at the roughest game.” 

Celts and Saxons are a “ vanished tale” in Ireland 
to-day, of course, although their effig are carried 
about sometimes, like the Brid yues the Irish 
‘hildren meg up and carry about on St. Bridget’s 
|E ve to please or frig ht en the unwary and foolish 
and to extract their sixpences and halfpence. I 
only “want to know,” like the inquirer at the 
‘Circumlocution Office,” whether there is any real 
justification for the assertion that Scott and 
Wallace are names implying a difference of race 
Hickson, 


Beattisons of 


Morro ror AN InpEx.—Over twenty years ago 
valuable correspondent f “35. & G? sought 
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“a motto or maxim for an index” (2™4 §, i. 413). 
Among the communications received, one “ proposed 
the old Latin saying ‘ Verbum sat,’” and your old 
and honoured contributor, the late Dr. Husen- 
BETH, made a fair hit in the “ Monstror digito 
preetereuntium” of Horace (Carm., iv. iii. 22). 
The others do not require notice here, save perhaps 
one by Inpacartor, who, however, was unable to 
name his author (2"¢ §. vi. 316); and although I 
regret to think it may be too late to satisfy your 
original querist (whose contributory signature I 
regret to have missed for some years past), I may 
perhaps be permitted to suggest as such motto, in 
case it should still be required for an index or any 
other book of reference, certain other words of 
Horace, few and to the point—“ Quod petis, hic 
est ” (Epist., i. xi. 29). > = 

Reading. 

Banker Poets.—Samuel Rogers is not the only 
one entitled to the designation of the banker poet. 
One of his predecessors was Arundchala Kavirayer, 
who was born near Tranquebar a.p. 1712, and 
declined an influential appointment which would 
have committed him to a celibate life. At thirty 
he married and became a banker. He died, at the 
age of sixty-seven, in 1779 (The Tamil Plutarch, 
by Simon Casie Chitty, Jaffna, 1859, p. 9). 

Witiiam E. A. Axon. 

Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell, Manchester. 


Devon Provinctatisms.—The following pro- 
vincialisms are in use in the parish of Lydford, 
Devonshire. This parish contains the whole of 
Dartmoor, and is of immense extent :— 

“ Viddy ” (= fitty !), right, suitable. 

* What do you please to have!’’ commonly contracted 
to “ Please t’ have!" for “‘ What did you say?” 

“Theggy there,” for “those there,” sometimes 
shortened to “ Theggy.” 

** Mitching ” — playing the truant. 

“ Mazed ” = mad, 

“ Whisht ” — tonely, of a place; ill, of a person. 

“ Slog” — to lure or entice. 

I hope the new Board school lately opened there 
will not educate the natives out of these curious 
and interesting words and phrases, much as they 
may require education in other ways. I know 
them well. W. K. W. Cuaary-Cuary. 


Mitk anp WATER. 
of a current practice :— 

“Friday (June, 1769), 16. A cause was tried in the 
Common Pleas in which Mrs. Todd, a milkwoman, was 
plaintiff, and a cowkeeper in Chelsea defendant; the 
action was for mixing water with his milk, which she 
was by contract engaged to take for acertaintime. The 
jury without going out of the court gave a verdict for 
the plaintiff, with 25/. damages,”—Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1769, p. 316. 





Here is an early instance 


O. 


A Survivat.—During the last week in Novem- 
ber and the first in December I observed on several 





occasions a man exhibiting birds in a cage, placed 
on a stand, in the streets of Torquay. At length, 
curiosity having drawn me to see the exhibition 
somewhat closely, I found that, with the assistance 
of the birds, the man was a fortune-teller, and that 
he made known his profession with the following 
announcement, printed on a board attached to his 
stand :— 

“If you please, Ladies and Gentlemen, Take advantage 
of the occasion of these birds, which for 1d. will select 
from the public box a planet of the fortune which will 
tell you the history of your past and future life. The 
said planets are for Ladies and Gentlemen.” 

There can be little or no doubt that the word 
planet, of the true meaning of which the exhibitor 
was certainly ignorant, is a survival of the practice 
of our ancestors, who in the “ bright leaves” of the 
stars “ would read the fate of men and empires.” 

I have not recently heard or seen the word used 
thus ; but upwards of half a century ago an old 
woman, resident in my native village, told me 
more than once that she could tell my fortune by 
the lines on my hand for a copper or two, but that 
she could not “turn the planets without silver.” 

Wa. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


Brass at Cuxton, Kent.—Thorpe, in the 
Registrum Roffense (p. 772), states that there was 
at Cuxton Church, Kent, a loose palimpsest brass 
plate, and he gives the later inscription thus :— 
..wolpacker of London, 


“ Pray for the soule of John 
.August, anno 


some Katheryns Christ churche 
domini m°v° xtv°. On who......” 
Presumably the surname, &c., were already obli- 
terated in Thorpe’s time, and the Rector of Cuxton 
informs me that the brass itself is now lost. 

By way of supplying the missing surname I 
subjoin a note from a will, obviously that of the 
person commemorated on the brass. Will dated 
12th, and proved 22nd, August, 1545 (fo. 33, 
“ Pynnyng,” P.C.C.) :-— 

“ John Turner, of the parishe of saint Kateryn Christis 
Church wtin London, Wolman my bodye to be buried 
in the churche of Cokston in Kent, in the Chapell of our 
Lady, yf I doo deceas in the parishe of Hallyng. And 
yf I lyve I will that my body shalbe buried in the Church 
of saint Kateryn Cristis Church aforsaid, before the 
Fonte, in a knowlige of the faithe which I toke there..... 
I geve unto maistres Deonyse Leveson for certeyn con- 
sideracons all such dettes as she oweth unto me for 
packyng of hir wolles.” : ; 

J. C. C. Surra. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


A Cure ror Hypropnopia.— Quite as quaint a 
custom in the way of cures (5 8. x. 126) is one told 
to us by our Persian maid-servant, and which she 
would be horrified to think you disbelieved. Some 
years ago there dwelt in or near Bushire, Persian 
Gulf, a Moollah, or priest. Besides being able to 
expound the doctrines of the Koran, he cured 
persons aftlicted with that dreaded maladie hydro- 
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phobia in a very simple manner. The patient was 
brought to the holy man, who after, I suppose, 
blessing him, &c., mounted a couple of small 
columns of masonry, a little apart from each other, 
placed one leg on each, and then bade the afflicted 
pass between and under. Fatima declures they 
came away cured! The Moollah was, I am told, a 
Syud, or descendant of the Prophet. 
H. Harrison. 
Cape Jask, Persian Gulf. 


Arms or C'yprus.—In the Heraldic Manuscript 
of Sir David Lyndsay, 1542, of which a reprint 
has recently been issued by Mr. W. Paterson, of 
Edinburgh, these arms are given, p. 16: Barry 
argent et azure (11 argent, 10 azure), over all a 
lion rampant gules. 

The same coat, without the lion, is attributed to 
Aymer de Lusignan, Bishopof Winchester, 1250-60 


(Papwort th, vol. i. p. 55). Q. D. 
[For “ The Arms of Cyprus” se N. & Q.,” 5th S. x. 
163, 189, 218, 229, 316, 329.] 
Aueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 

Masor Anprt.—I should like to ask three 
questions in “ N. & Q.” 

1. Where is Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
Maj yw André now to be seen ? 

2. Where is the pen-and-ink sketch of the noc- 
turnal scene of the boat on the Hudson drawn by 
André on the eve of his execution? One of your cor- 
respondents (4 S. v. 437) is quite correct in saying 
that the sketch in the library at Newhaven is 
only of André himself, not of the adventure at 
night. 

3. Is there any one living who can confirm the 
story of the apparition to Mr. Cunningham in 
Derby shire? (See “N. & q)., > gad S. i. 463.) The 
first part of the apparition—the capture—was ful- 
filled ; the second part, of the execution—near a 
great city—is wrong. i Ie 


portrait of 


Bacon on “ Hupipras.”—The following is an 
extract which I made at the time from the curious 
catalogue published by Burn, then of Maiden Lane, 
in 1823 :— 

“Bacon (Montagu), Critical, Historical, and Explana- 
tory Notes upon Hudibras, by way of Supplement to the 
Edition of 1744 by Zachary Grey, LL.D. With a trans- 
lation of the First Canto into Latin Doggrel. 8vo., 1752, 
neat, 2/. 2s. 

“ Of e excessive rarity. Nash, in his edition of Hudilras, 
3 vols., 4to., speaks of it only from hearsay, and the late 
Henry Baldwyn, the editor of the recent edition of 
Hudibras, made a long and useless search for it. It is 
not in the British Museum, Sion College Library, nor in 





any of the libraries belonging to the public institutions 
in and about the metropolis, nor is it known where 
another copy is extant.” 

I have been a pretty diligent reader of catalogues 
and a tolerably industrious collector since that 
time, but I have never seen or heard of any other 
copy of this book. Can any one tell me of the 
existence of one and point out its whereabouts? 
It is mentioned by Lowndes, who says, “It is 
attributed to J. Tunstall, published at 1s.” Who 
was J. Tunstall ? Witiiam J. THoms. 


Tue Society or Jesus tn Inp1a.—I happened 
to pick up at a native bookstall in Kurrachee, 
Sind, some years ago, what appeared to me to be 
a very curious and interesting old work in Latin 
(two parts bound in one volume), relating to the 
sayings and doings of certain members of the 
Society of Jesus in India. Here is the title-page 
of part i. : 

“To Petri | Maffeii | Bergomatis | E Societate Jesv | 
Historiarvm | Indicarum Libri xvi. | Selectarvm Item ex 
India | Epistolarum eodem interprete Libri iii. | accessit 
Ignatif Loiole vita postremo recognita. Et in opera | 
Singula copiosus Index. | Cvm privilegio | Virtvti sic 
cedit invidia, | Venetiis, apud Damianum Zenarium, 


1589,” 


Hess there is an autograph in faded ink :— 
“ Migy Mantuani Joi. Zej...... 

And this the title-page of part ii. :—- 

“‘Selectarvm | Epistolarvm | Ex India | Libri Qvatvor 
| Ioanne Petro Maffeio | Interprete. | Venetiis, | Ex 
officina Damiani Zenarij, M.D.LXXXVIII.’ 
Part i. consists of sixteen books, part ii. of a 
selection of epistles and a voluminous life of St. 
Ignatius, 

As far as I could glean, it came into the posses- 
sion of this native at an auction, where I believe 
he purchased it as waste paper. The binding is 
obviously the original one, but is much dilapi- 
dated, I apprehend from rough usage, but the con- 
tents are perfect and intact. 

Would some of your readers determine its 
present value to bibliographers? H. Harrison. 

Cape Jask, Persian Gulf. 


Decors.—Spelman (English Works, edit. 1727 
[Posthumous Works], p. 153) says that Sir Wm. 
Woodhouse made among us the first device for 
ducks, called by the foreign name of “a Koye” 
(“ primum apud nos instituit Decipulum Anato- 
rium, peregrine nomine ‘a Koye’”). It has 
commonly been believed that decoys were frequent 
in this country at a much earlier period than the 
reign of King James I., but upon referring to some 
of these accounts as quoted (I have not access to 
the originals) there seems reason to believe that 
a mode of taking fowl very different from that of 
decoying as now understood was pursued, viz., 
driving young or moulting birds into pipe nets 
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somewhat resembling modern decoys, but the mode 
of proceeding being of course the opposite to that 
practised in the decoy proper. In the reign of 
King John decoys are said to have been common 
in England, and disputes arose between the Lord 
of Liddel and the monastery at Crowland with 
regard to the Deeping Decoy in 1415. Again, in 
1432 a mob armed with swords, &c., took six 
hundred wild geese out of the abbot’s decoy. 
Camden also says that about Croyland in the 
month of August the owners sometimes drove into 
a single net at once 3,000 ducks, &c. I should be 
glad to know what authority there is for calling 
these erections for taking fowl decoys. The word 
used by Spelman is “‘decipulum,” and he adds 
“peregrine nomine ‘a Koye,’” as though he were 
introducing for the first time a foreign name for 
these “devices.” Can it be that Woodhouse was 
really the first to introduce decoys proper, that is, 
nets into which the fowl were enticed, not driven, 
and that the name decoy, applied by him to these 
devices, has been improperly used with regard to 
the earlier mode, which consisted of driving 

a practice which, though forbidden by Act of 
Parliament in 1534, was still illegally resorted to 
many years after? T. SourHweE tt. 

Norwich 


Dr. Samvet Muscrave, Parysictan or Pry- 
moutu.—Did a once well-known Dr. Samuel 
Musgrave, physician of Plymouth, devise a machine 
for flying in the air about 1768? Or did any 
other person distinguish himself in this manner 
about that date? 0. 


Wetsn Proverss.—In the new volume just 
issued by the Powysland Club (Montgomeryshire 
Collections, vol. xi. p. 310), the writer gives as 
a Welsh proverb, and attributes it to “Twm o’r 
Nant, a great satirist in the last century,” the fol- 
lowing : “Po nesa i'r eglwys, pella o baradwys” 
(“The nearer the church the further from 
heaven”). We usually, I think, suppose the pro- 
verb to have a Scotch origin, and to be “ The 
nearest the kirk the furthest frae grace.” “Twm 
o'r Nant” (Thomas Edwards) was born in 1738, 
and died in 1810. How old is the Scotch version 
of the proverb? A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Portira.—I am told that in the sixteenth 
century a lady of the name of Laura Basso or Besso 
at Bologna had taken her degree as doctor juris, 
and that Shakespeare had been acquainted with 
the fact, so that this Signora Laura became the 
model of Portia in the Merchant of Venice. 
Who knows anything about it ? : 


F. A. Lepy. 


Grist-miLts.—In a chronological work entitled 
The Tablet of Memory, and published in London, 


it is stated that “ grist-mills were invented in Ire- 
land, a.p. 214.” On what authority is this state- 
ment made? ABHBA. 


Aw Irish Bisnop Butter.—Where are any 
authentic (or even legendary) particulars to be found 
of the life of a prelate of this name, who figures 
prominently in Irish popular tradition? He was 
bishop, it is said, of Cork; belonged first to the 
new religion, left that for the other, and again 
changed his creed in order to inherit a property. 
The story adds that he finally went to Rome, and 
did public penance there. D. F 
Hammersmith, 


Periwic.— What are the meaning and derivation 
of the first two syllables in this word? The Greek 
preposition vepi, “ around,” seems obvious at first 
sight. But it fails to satisfy me. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Wetts Famity.—I wish to ascertain the 
armorial bearings of the Wells family, who were 
resident in Scarborough about seventy or eighty 
years ago. As far as I can make out from verbal 
description, the crest is an arm in bend sinister 
the hand grasping a dagger, point downwards ; 
but I should like to know the correct blazon. Any 
particulars as to the pedigree and present repre- 
sentative of the family wouid be acceptable. 

Epwarp R. Forp. 

Cape Town, S.A. 


Tue Evin Ere ry Morocco.—The belief in 
the evil eye is, as is well known, very widespread. 
References to it are to be found alike in Virgil and 
in Beowulf. The methods adopted for the pre- 
vention of its baleful effects have not been so 
much noticed. There is one described in the 
Travels in Morocco, by the late James Richardson 

London, C. J. Skeet, 1860), which may be worth 

quoting. Mr. Richardson, in describing the cere- 
monies of a native Jewish wedding at Mogador, 
says :— 

“We had now music and several attempts to get up 
the indecent Moorish dance, which, however, was for- 
bidden as too vulgar for such fashionable Jews, and 
honoured by the presence of Europeans. Not much 
pleased with this spectacle, I looked out of the window 
into the patio, or courtyard, where I saw a couple of 
butchers’ boys slaughtering a bullock for the evening 
carousal. A number of boys were dipping their hands 
in the blood and making with it the representation of an 
outspread hand on the doors, posts, and walls, for the 
purpose of keeping off ‘ the evil eye’ (el ojo maligno) and 
so ensuring good luck to the new married couple.” —Vol.i. 
p. 191. 

Was this plan customary elsewhere ? 
Wituiam E. A. Axon. 

Jank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell, Manchester. 


3RaAHAM’s “Enrusymusy.”—In the recently 





published Memoirs of the Rev. Francis Hodgson 
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(vol. ii. p. 77) there is a letter from Lord Byron, 
in which he speaks of the enthusiasm of the French 
for Byronism. He says, “ Nothing was ever like 
their entusymusy (you remember Braham) on the 
subject.” What is the joke about this perversion 
of enthusiasm? Braham, that truly marvellous 
singer, was of the very lowest origin, and probably 
never had any education, but on the stage he used 
to speak well enough. J AYDEE. 


Varia.—I hope that some of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” can give some information about the 
following to one who is writing a book and has no 
good library of reference at hand. 

1. Dr. Cockman.—I want to know something of 
the ancestors and birthplace of Thos. Cockman, 
D.D., Master of University College, Oxford. He 
graduated M.A. 1697, and died in 1744. He 
made a translation of Tully’s Offices which passed 
through many editions. 

2. Laurence Sterne.—When, by whom, and 
on what authority was the statement first made 
that he was educated at Heath Grammar School, 
near Halifax? I have found a great deal to be 
said against it. 

3. Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ Church.—I 
want to know if he was the son of Cyril Jackson, 





M.D., of Stamford, who between 1745 and 1750} 
married the widow of the lord of the manor of 
Shipley, near Bradford, and so became a wealthy 
man. I want also to know whether his family was 
otherwise connected with Yorkshire, where the 
dean was educated, and when and where he died. 
= 
GILBERT SHELDON, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
purY.— Where was this celebrated prelate born ? 
Biographia Britannica states at Stanton, Stafford- 
shire, but Collinson, in his History of Somerset, 
claims him as a Somersetshire worthy, and says 
that he was born at Stanton Prior in that county. 
Which statement is correct ? a 2 


Epwarp Lonesnanxs.—Fabyan has, “ In this 
yere. . . . was borne at Westmynster Edwarde, 
that after was surnamed Longeshanke.” What is 
the earliest authority for this nickname ? 

i om 

Spiynoia.—Is Spinhola the name of a sword 
manufactory? and, if so, of what nation? I have 
a family rapier said to have come down from the 
Commonwealth. The hilt is of silver, covered 
with richly chased classical figures, and on it is 
engraved the word “Spinhola” (or “ Spinhosa ” 

Tue Freer Prison.—Was the Fleet Prison ever 
a State prison? if so, at what date? Where can 
I find its history ? a Ww. zs 


“How Lorp Narrn was Savep.”—In one of | 
Sir Francis Doyle’s poems, How Lord Nairn was | 





Saved (if my memory serves me rightly), there 
occurs the following line, “And Kenmuir’s lads 
are men in vain.” To what does this expression 
refer—any saying or tradition connected with the 
house of Kenmuir ? 

Miss Porrer’s “Scorrisn Curers.”—Is the 
character of Edwin Ruthven in Miss Porter’s 
Scottish Chiefs wholly imaginary ? B. 


Smouuetr’s “ADVENTURES OF AN ATom.”— 
Can any one tell me who are the ministers intended 
in this satire ? E. Leaton BLENKINSOPP. 


“Briere an Pitatus.”—Among the published 
works of Friedrich v. Gentz is Briefe an Pilatus. 
Is there any way of learning who “ Pilatus” was ? 

JOURNEY-MAN, 


Titte or Book Wantep.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” furnish me with the title of a book I 
remember reading some five-and-forty years ago? 
The only clue I can furnish is the following. It 
was a motley collection of odds and ends, some 
grave and some gay—some quite proper, others not 
so. On the title-page was “I have culled a nose- 
gay of choice flowers, and brought nothing of 
my own but the thread which binds them.— 
Montesquieu.” W. E. Howterr. 

Kirton-in-Lindse y. 

Avutuors oF Quotations WaNTED.— 

*< Together lay her prayer-book and her paint, 

At once to improve the sinner and the saint.” 
With article of any magazine or review about eighteen 


| years ago in which these lines were quoted. 


VATERLOO PLACE. 


Replies. 
ELIZABETH BLUNT. 


(5 S. x. 328.) 

This lady was a lineal descendant, in the fifth 
generation, of Sir Walter Blunt of Rock and 
Sodington, the common ancestor of the Blunts of 
Sodington, the Lords Mountjoy, and the Blunts 
of Kinlet. Her father was Sir John Blunt of 
Kinlet, who died in 1524; her mother was 
Catharine, third daughter of Sir Hugh Peshall of 
Knightley. She was born early in the sixteenth 
century, probably in 1502, and died in 1551, sur- 
viving Henry VIII. and all his wives and widows 
except Ann of Cleves, and leaving a posterity 
which bears one of the most honourable names 
among the ancient families of England, that of the 
Dymokes of Scrivelsby. There is nothing to show 
how or when Elizabeth Blunt first appeared at the 
Court of Henry VIII., but her stay there seems to 
have been of very short duration. The original 
authority for all subsequent statements respecting 


her connexion with the king is Hall, who says :— 









{ 
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“The kinge in his freshe youth was in the chaynes of 
love with a fair damosell called Elizabeth Blount, which 
in synging, daunsyng, and in all goodly pastymes ex- 
ceeded all others, by the which goodly pastymes she wan 
the Kingys harte, and she again shewed him such favour 
that by him she bare a goodly man childe, of beautie like 
to the father and mother. This childe was well brought 
up, like a prince’s childe: and when he was six yere of 
age, the Kinge made him Knight, and called him Lord 
Henry Fitzroy: and in London, being the 18th day of 
June, at the manor, or place, of Bridewell, the said Lord 
ledde by twoo Erles was created Earle of Nottingham, 
then he was brought back again by the said twoo Erles. 
Then the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolke led hym into the 
great chamber again, and the King created him Duke of 
Richmond and Somerset.”— Hall, fol. c, ed. 1550. 

The title of Richmond was that of the king’s father 
before he became Henry VII., and had not since 
been conferred on a subject. 

This son of Elizabeth Blunt was born at the 
manor house of Jericho, Blackmore, Essex, . seat 
of the Blunts, in the year 1519, his mother being 
not more than seventeen years of age at the time 
of his birth, and Cardinal Wolsey became one of 
his godfathers. On June 18, 1525, he was, as 
stated in the preceding quotation, made Duke of 

Richmond and Somerset, and was also created 
Knight of the Garter, his plate of arms still remain- 
ing on his stall in St. George’s Chapel. A month 
later, on July 16, 1525, the Duke of Richmond 
was made Lord High Admiral of England; in 
1527 he was appointed Warden of the Marches 
on the borders of England and Scotland ; and in 
1530 was appointed Lord Lieutenant, of Ireland, 
with Sir William Skeffington for his acting deputy. 
In 1525 Sheriff Hutton was assigned to the young 
duke for his residence, and he was placed in charge 
of a council, being treated in all respects as a 
prince of the blood. The antiquary Leland appears 
to have been one of his early tutors, but before he 
was twelve years of age he had become a student 
at King’s College, Cambridge, under the care of 
Croke, the Professor of Greek. Henry Fitz-Roy 
attended his father to the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold in 1532, and thence went to Paris to com- 
plete his education in the university there ; and 
returning in the following year was present at the 
baptism of Queen Elizabeth. Three months later 
he was married to Lady Mary Howard, daughter 
of the Duke of Norfolk, but it appears that the 
young bride and bridegroom never lived together. 
On May 19, 1536, the king imposed upon him 
the duty of attending, as one of four peers, the 
execution of Queen Anne Boleyn ; and there can 
be little doubt that the Act of Succession, which 
was passed soon afterwards (28 Hen. VIII. c. 7), 
was intended to facilitate his nomination as his 
father’s successor to the crown.* But on July 22, 

* From a passage in Tyndale’s Practice of Prelates, 
written about 1529 and published in 1530, it seems pro- 
bable that the Protestant party proposed a marriage 
between the Princess Mary and the Duke of Richmond. 


1536, less than three months after his attendance 
| at the Tower scaffold, he died, in a very mysterious 
manner, at St. James’s Palace, having probably 
| been poisoned by some of those who objected to 
| the arrangements in progress for his succession to 
the crown. Lord Herbert says of him that he was 
“equally like to both parents,” his mother “ being 
thought, for her rare ornaments of nature and 
education, to be the beauty and mistress-piece of 
the time ” (Herbert’s Henry VITI., 165). He was 
the close friend of the cultured Earl of Surrey, and 
some of his letters remain (Camd. Misc., iii.), which 
indicate that he was a youth of great promise. He 
was buried at Framlingham, in Norfolk, where his 
monument still remains. 

Elizabeth Blunt does not seem to have returned 
to the Court after the birth of her son, and the 
only trace of any association between them in later 
days is that William Blunt, her youngest brother, 
and only a boy at the time, was on the roll of his 
nephew’s household as a gentleman usher at the 
time of the duke’s death. But before Henry Fitz- 
Roy was three years old his mother had become 
the wife of Sir Gilbert Tailbois, the manor of 
Rokeby, in Warwickshire, part of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s estates, being granted to him and 
his wife Elizabeth on June 18, 1522. In the 
following year a private Act of Parliament (14 & 15 
Hen. VIII. c. 34) was passed respecting the 
jointure of “ Elizabeth, wife of Gilbert Taylboys,” 
from which it would appear that some provision 
was made for her by the Crown on her marriage. 

Sir Gilbert was summoned to Parliament as 
Lord Tailbois of Kyme—an ancestor of his had 
been Earl of Kyme, but the title had been forfeited 
for rebellion—in 1529, though he lived to wear 
the honour of a peerage for a very short time, 
his death taking place on April 15, 1530. Lord 
Kyme had three children by Elizabeth Blunt : two 
sons, who died before him, and one daughter, 
Elizabeth, Lady Tailbois,t who was married first 
to Thomas Wimbush of Norton, in Lincolnshire, 
and secondly to Ambrose Dudley, afterwards Earl 
of Warwick, the eldest son of the Duke of North- 
umberland, and brother of Lord Guildford Dudley, 
but she died without children. The two infant 
sons of Lord Kyme and Elizabeth were buried 
“Ifthe King of England,” says Tyndale, “ had a son by 
one wife, heir to England, and a daughter by another, 
heir to Wales [ Mary being then Princess of Wales }, then, 
because of the great war that was ever wont to be 
between these two countries, I would not fear to marry 
them together for the making of a perpetual unity, and 
to make both countries one, for to avoid so great effusion 
| of blood.”—Tyndale’s Pract. Prel., 331, Parker Soc. ed. 

+ “The controversy between the Ladie Talbois and 

her husband Mr. Wimbuss was committed by the Council 
to the order of the Lord Great Chamberlain, the Lord 
Admiral, and the Master of the Horse ” (Privy Counce. 
| Reg., June 13, 1550). This was probably respecting the 
| claim made by Wimbush to the barony of Kyme, 
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with their father in a vault in the priory church of 
Kyme ; and all three bodies were accidentally 
discovered there some years ago, shrouded in lead. 
There was also found a brass plate with the follow- 
ing inscription, the plate being now placed on the 
north wall of the parish church of South Kyme :— 

“ Here lyeth Gylbert Taylboys Lord Taylboys, Lord of 
Kyme, wych maried Elizabeth Blount, one of the 
daughters of Sir John Blount of Kynlet in the counte 
of Shropshire, Knight. wych Lord Taylboys departed 
forth of this world the xvth day of April A°® Dni 
m.cecec.xxx° whose Solle God pardon. Amen.” 

For some years after the death of Lord Kyme 
his widow lived at Kyme, and there are some 
reasons for conjecturing that she was, secretly or 
openly, mixed up with the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
which began at Louth two months after the Duke 
of Richmond’s death, but must have been long 
preparing in secret. There is, however, no direct 
evidence to be found at present on this point. 

About the year 1537 Elizabeth was again 
married, to her neighbour Edward, ninth Lord 
Clinton, whose seat was at Folkingham, a few 
miles south of Kyme. She lived to see this 
husband made Lord High Admiral and Knight of 
the Garter; but it was not until twenty years after 
her death that he became Earl of Lincoln, and it 
was by another wife that he became the ancestor 
of the Dukes of Newcastle. He is buried in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and the name of 
Elizabeth Blunt occurs in the inscription on his 
monument as that of his first wife. By her he 
had three daughters, Bridget, Catharine, and 
Margaret. Bridget became the wife of Robert 
Dymoke of Scrivelsby; and thus the Champions 
of England since the time of Queen Elizabeth have 
all been descended from Elizabeth Blunt. Catha- 
rine, her second daughter, was married to William, 
fifth Baron de Burgh, their descendants in modern 
times being the Lords Berners. Margaret, the 
third daughter, was the wife of Charles, second 
Baron Willoughby of Parham, and their family 
appears to have become extinct in the latter part 
of the last century. 

Elizabeth Blunt herself died on September 4, 
1551; Machyn having entered in his Diary, “ The 
iiij day of September ded my lade Admerell’ wyfe 
in Lynkolne-shyre, and ther bered” (M: wchyn’s 
Diary, p. 9). 

The estate of Kinlet was bequeathed by Sir 
George Blunt, the brother of Elizabeth, to his 
younger sister, Agnes, the wife of Rowland Lacon, 
and from them it has descended to the Childes. 
Kyme was deserted after Elizabeth’s marriage with 
Lord Clinton, and nothing now remains of what 
was once a magnificent house except a lofty square 
tower, which forms a conspicuous object in the flat 
landscape on the western border of the Boston fens. 


J. H. B. 
Lord Herbert, Life of Henry VIITI., p. 165, 





speaking of the year 1518, when the king was 
twenty-seven years old, and had been m: arried 
about nine years, says :— 

“ One of the liberties which our king took at his spare 

time was to love. For as all recommendable parts con- 
cur’d in his person, and they, again, were exalted in his 
high dignity and valour, so it must seem less strange, if 
amid the many fair ladies, which lived in his Court, he 
both gave and receiv’d temptation. Among whom, be- 
cause Mistress Elizabeth Blunt, daughter to Sir Jobn 
Blunt, Knight, was thought, for her rare ornaments of 
nature and education, to be the beauty and mistress-piece 
of her time, that entire affection past between them, as 
at last she bore him a son.” 
This son was born in 1519, and his godfather was 
Cardinal Wolsey ; he was created a Knight of the 
Garter and Duke of Richmond in 1525, and died 
in 1536 (Ellis, Original Letters, i. 267). 

Elizabeth Blount married Gilbert Talboys of 
Kyme, created Baron Talboys 1529, and bore him 
three children : George and Robert, who died young, 
and Elizabeth, who married Thomas Wimbish, Esq. 
Baron Talboys died in 1539 ; his only surviving 
son, George, died a few months later, and the title 
descended to the daughter Elizabeth, but as she 
had no child by Mr. Wimbish nor yet by her 
second husband, the Earl of Warwick, the barony 
became extinct. The second husband of Elizabeth 
Blount was Edward Clinton, first Earl of Lincoln, 
by whom she had three daughters : Bridget, married 
to Robert Dymoke of Scrivelsby ; Catherine, who 
married William, Lord Borough ; and Margaret, 
the wife of Charles, Lord Willoughby of Parham. 
The dates of Elizabeth Blount’s two marriages do 
not appear to be well ascertained. It would seem 
probable that it was as Miss Blount that the king 
took a fancy to her in 1518. Yet Burke, £u tinct 
Peerage, 1866, states that it was after the death of 
her first husband, that is, after 1539, which is 
evidently impossible, whilst Ellis notes that she 

was Lady Elizabeth Tailboys.in 1518, which is 
improbable. Holinshed (Gkfontcle, 1586, p. 892) 
distinctly calls her “ Elizabeth Blunt, the daughter 
of Sir John Blunt”; and at p. 941, when mention- 
ing the death of her son Henry Fitzroy in 1536, 
he calls her “the Ladie Tailebois, then [i.e. in 
1519] called Elizabeth Blunt.” 

EDWARD Sony. 


See an account of her in the Genealogist, vol. 
pp. 19, 44. C.J. E 





Ancrent Monuments or THE Moreton Fa- 
mILY In Astpury Cuurcn, Cuesnire (58. x. 
349, 517.)—I am afraid that “the clergyman 
residing near Congleton,” who has so kindly solaced 
Mr. E. Watrorp’s anxieties by informing him 
that “the recumbent figures of the Moretons in 
Astbury Church are still there,” must be a bit of a 

wag, and one who delights to pl: uy practical jokes, 
for the statement is utterly devoid of truth. Still 
it must be confessed that Mr. Watrorp laid 
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himself open to have practical jokes played upon 
him by stating as facts what every one who knows 
anything of Astbury Church must know to be 
fictions. Thus he wrote, “In it [the Moreton 
aisle] or the chancel were formerly two recumbent 
figures of Crusaders, members of the ancient family 
of Moreton.” This is not a fact, although so pre- 
cisely stated, for no such monuments ever existed. 
Mr. Watrorp continues, “ My cousin Mrs. More- 
ton-Craigie ... about twenty years ago gave per- 
mission to the vicar to remove these monuments a 
few inches ;... they have, however, been removed, 
not a few inches, but wholly and entirely, and 
cannot now be found. Can any of your readers 
say what has become of them? I would gladly 
forward any information to my cousin.” These 
are some more of Mr. Watrorp’s statements ; and 
although it is as obviously impossible for any one 
to give leave to move what never existed, or to lose 
what never could be lost, as it is for any of your 
readers to state where these monuments now are, 
still it was not for me to dispute the word ofa 
lady or the knowledge of Mr. Watrorp, so I let 
the matter rest, wondering all the time what it 
could really mean. It was not, however, kind of 
the Cheshire clergyman to play off his practical 
jokes, but if your correspondent will allow me to 
say so, he should make sure of his facts before 
stating them, and before rushing into the columns 
of “N. & Q.” should not mind taking a little 
trouble to see what has already been written 
on the subject. Most people know that there are 
two books, at the least, relating to Cheshire his- 
tory, one called Lysons’s Cheshire and the other 
Dr. Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, and in both 
these are accounts of the monuments in Astbury 
Church. Had Mr. Watrorp but consulted these 
well-known books it would have prevented his 
being subjected to the ridicule of a country clergy- 
man. For it is really too bad to try and palm off 
the well-known effigy of an old lady, who died in 
1599, as one of the imaginary Moreton Crusaders, 
and yet that is what Mr. WaLrorn’s correspondent 
has “kindly” done for him, and for which he is 
grateful. 

The real “ facts ” of the case are, however, very 
simple. There are but two recumbent effigies in 
Astbury Church, as the Cheshire clergyman no 
doubt well knows. One of these is, as he says, at 
the east end of the south aisle, and the other at 
the east end of the north aisle, although it for- 
merly stood on the south side of the chancel. The 
former of these is an effigy of a member of the old 
Cheshire family of Davenport of Davenport, and 
is of fourteenth century date, bearing upon the 
surcoat the well-known arms of Davenport. The 
other is that of the old lady before referred to, 
Dame Mary Egerton, who died in 1599, and it 
represents her in the costume of that period, 
hooped petticoat and ruff, &c. In the churchyard 


are four effigies, removed some centuries ago from 
the church, and now much defaced by the weather : 
one of these is that of a priest, and the other three 
relate either to the families of Venables or Brere- 
ton, the arms admitting of dispute. 

As your correspondent Mr. Pickrorp very 
properly points out, the altar tomb of Sir William 
Moreton, who died in 1763, has been removed, 
and the inscriptions let into the floor of the church ; 
and it seems to me possible that it was to the 
removal of this heavy altar tomb that the corre- 
spondence to which Mr. Watrorp alludes took 
place. But if this is really the case, it is a won- 
derful instance of the growth of mythical traditions 
when in twenty years a heavy altar tomb of the 
eighteenth century becomes converted into “ two 
recumbent figures of Crusaders.” But putting 
conjecture on one side, it is only right that Mr. 
Watrorp should be made aware of the practical 
joke that has been played upon him by his name- 
less correspondent. I .can only hope he has not 
forwarded the information to Mrs. Moreton- 
Craigie. J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A. 


Withington, near Manchester. 


EricgkamM ON Beau Nasa (5 §. x. 429.)— 
The oldest printed version of this which I have 
seen is that given in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for February, 1741, p. 102. It is there printed 
without any author’s name or initials. It is so 
frequently to be met with in an imperfect or in- 
complete form that it is worth reproducing entire: 

“On Mr. Nash’s present of his own picture at full 
Length, fixt between the Busto’s of Mr. Pope and Sir Is. 
Newton, in the Long Room at Bath. 

“Immortal Newton, never spoke 
More truth than here you ’Il find ; 
Nor Pope himself, e’er penn’d a joke 
More cruel on Mankind. 
This picture plac’d the busts between, 
Gives satyr all his strength ; 
Wisdom and wit are little seen, 
| 





3ut Folly at full length.” 

Nash died in 1761, and his life, written by Oliver 
' Goldsmith, was published in 1762. In this (p. 127) 
;} the second verse of the above lines is thus men- 
| tioned : “ The Corporation of Bath placed a full- 
length statue of him in the pump room between 
the busts of Newton and Pope. It was on this 
occasion that the Earl of Chesterfield wrote that 
severe but witty epigram, the last lines of which 
were so deservedly admired.” As Lord Chester- 
field did not die till 1773, he was of course alive 
when Goldsmith wrote this not very accurate sen- 
tence, and it may be presumed that he did not 
deny its correctness. In 1777 Dr. Maty, in his 
handsome edition of Chesterfield’s Miscellaneous 
| Works (vol. ii. App., p. 190), has inserted the 
lines “on the picture of Richard Nash, Esq.,” &c. 
| These consist of six verses, and begin, 
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“ The old Egyptians hid their wit 
In hieroglyphic dress,” 
and end with the same concluding verse as that 
already quoted from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
whilst the verse commencing “ Immortal Newton” 
is entirely left out. Mrs. Brereton, who was well 
known as a contributor to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, in which she wrote under the name of 
Melissa, died in 1740. Her poems were reprinted 
with a short memoir in 1744; and if in that 
volume the epigram is given in the form in which 
it had previously appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, it is clear that she is entitled to the 
credit of its authorship, and that Lord Chesterfield, 
having prefixed to her second verse five by no 
means so good, has very generally been considered 
to be the writer of the epigram. I have not the 
volume of Mrs. Brereton’s poems. Any corre- 
spondent who has it will deserve thanks if he will 
state if it contains this epigram. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


These lines are misquoted both by Mr. Locker in 
his Lyra Elegantiarum and by Jaypee, although 
the latter is perfectly correct as to the reading of 
the third line, for it is very apparent that the sub- 
stitution of the word seldom entirely destroys the 
intended satire. The epigram is one of several 
verses contained in a book of Mrs. Jane Brereton’s 
poems, published in 1744. Evan Tuomas. 

Pimlico, 


In Goldsmith’s very amusing little Life of Nash 
the epigram is given as quoted by Jaypex, which 
form is obviously the only one admissible. Gold- 
smith says that, 

“to add to his honours, there was placed a full-length 
picture of him in Wiltshire’s ball-room, between the busts 
of Newton and Pope. It was upon this occasion [no 
dates given] that the Earl of Chesterfield wrote the fol- 
lowing severe but witty epigram.” 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 

The Temple, 


tev. R. Beny, op. 1752: Crartron-vron- 
Ormoor, Oxon (5" §. x. 408. —()ueen’s College, 
Oxford, holds the patronage of Charlton. The 
college has ever been the resort of North-country- 
men; especially has it been favoured by those from 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. The Rey. Robert 
Benn, D.D., was a fellow of this society. He was 
a Cumberland man of good family. The Benns 
lived at Heasington House, serving the office of 
sheriff and the like, till, in the close of the last 
century, one of them lived at a great rate, got the 
nickname of “ Lord Benn,” and ran through the 
estate. Dr. Benn, fellow of Queen’s and incum- 
bent of Charlton, is not accused of being “ guilty ” 
of any crimes. If epitaphs were veracious (which | 
they seldom, if ever, are), Dr. Benn must indeed | 
have been a pattern clergyman. Unfortunately 





his epitaph is less to be trusted even than others 


| 
"5 





for it was purposely made to describe such a one 
as Dr. Benn was not. 

The story goes that, after his death, his niece 
sent to Queen’s College, asking for an appropriate 
inscription for her uncle’s tomb, and the waggery 
of the Common Room provided her with one which 
she adopted. It certainly does not describe the 
man, who has been pictured to me by the present 
incumbent (Mr. T. Falcon) as having been handed 
down as a man “dull and morose, of little culture, 
and not much sense of duty. He kept the registers 
himself, very badly and carelessly, evidently filling 
them up oncea year. Dates are often omitted and 
children’s burials are entered together after the 
adults’.” 

Now as to his ghost. It is certainly said that 
he walks in the old house, but confines himself to 
the cellars and the old parts of the house where the 
offices and servants’ bedrooms are : the rest of the 
house has been built since his day. The present 
incumbent tells me that “there are many people 
about Charlton whom nothing could induce to pass 
a night in the house alone, and that eight or nine 
years ago one of his servants certainly left his 
service in consequence of some ghostly impression. 
.... His presence is supposed to be made evident 
by the rustling of a silk doctor’s gown.” Mr. Fal- 
con has been there for some sixteen years, and 
(except the one servant leaving him) has never had 
any trouble with the ghost. With regard to the 
exorcism Mr. Falcon says : “ The story that a dozen 
parsons and a woman went down to the cellar to 
exorcise him is a very silly and modern tradition. 
It is possible that my predecessor, Mr. Knipe 
(1805-1845), who was a merry man, may have 
made a jest of going down with his guests after 
a dinner party to confront the ghost. I believe he 
used to laugh and say ‘he had laid him in the 
middle of Otmoor.’ But certainly no solemn 
exorcism has been attempted within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant surviving.” 

It was a wicked Common Room jest to concoct 
such a thing, but the epitaph is worth preserving : 
 Juxta situs est 
Beatam expectans resurrectionem 
Rosertvs Benny, 8.T.P 
Collegii Reginensis quondam socius 
Hujus Ecclesiw per breve heu septennium Rector 
Vir Eximiis Nature dotibus 
Eleganti Literarum Supellectilis 
Lepida morum urbanitate 
Omni demum privata laude cumulatus. 

Pastor, non vicario aliorum opere contentus 
Ipse sacra obivit munera 
Et semper preesens gregi invigilavit suo. 
Socius, iis quibusdam fuit una 
Ob summum Ingenii Acumen 
Et parem Animi Candorem 
Innocue jucundus. 
Mirus Facetiarum Artifex 
Jocos fundebat liberales 
Ex improviso sponte erumpentes 
Novos, ardentes, rapidos, suos, 
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Idem amicos Fide et Officiis 
Necessarios amore et muneribus 
Universos facili quidam Benevolentia, 
Arctissime sibi devinxit. 
Obiit die Decembris ii 
Anno Salutis Christianz 1752 
Etatis suze 55, 
Tali Avunculo, animi in se plus quam paterni 
Hoc qualecunque Monumentum posuit 
Susanna Benn.” 
Ginpes Rieavp. 
18, Long Wal’, Oxford. 


In the Catalogue of the Bodleian Library, Oxford 
(Rawlinson MSs.), part v. fasc. ii. p. 640, reference 
is made to parish notes on Charlton-upon-Otmoor, 
Oxon. I think it very probable that the informa- 
tion sought for may be contained in these parish 


notes. L. L. H. 


ToKeNns FoR THE Sacrament (5 §, ix. 248, 
398 ; x. 39, 77, 108.)—I beg to answer R. W. C. P. 
as follows :— 

1. These tokens were in use in Scotland as 
passes to the Communion table, as evidenced by 
the Liturgy drawn up for the Church of Scotland 
in 1635 having this rubric prefixed to the order 
for the administration of the Holy Communion, 
viz., “So many as intend to be partakers of the 
Holy Communion shall receive these tokens from 
the minister the night before.” Their use is men- 
tioned also in the parish books of Henley-on- 
Thames in 1639, where they are referred to as 
“Communion halfpence,” and likewise at St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, where they appear, from an 
entry in the books, to have been worth twopence 
each. In Scotland the minister of the parish 
examined the intending communicants as to their 
fitness, and to those of whom he approved he gave 
these tokens of such his approval, which they were 
required to produce before receiving the Com- 
munion. Their use is mentioned very soon after 
the Reformation. They have been used in the 
Episcopal congregations, too, of old standing in 
the north of Scotland. They were in use among 
the Scotch-Irish in Western North Carolina, 

2. In Scotland they were usually of lead or 
pewter, though paper has been used, while some 
were of tin, stamped with the name of the parish. 
The first Presbyterian church of the city of Charles- 
ton (U.S.), having been content with paper till the 
year 1800, then adopted a very elaborate one 
(manufactured in England, of which only 150 
were issued). This was an engraved silver medal 
(size known to numismatists as 18), the design of 
which may be thus described, viz. :— 

Obv. Communion table, with cloth, cup, and 
plate. Inscription, “ This do in remembrance of 
me,” above the emblems, in a semicircle. 

Rev. Rude representation of the burning bush ; 
above, in a semicircle, “Nec tamen consume- 
batur ” (“ Nevertheless it was not consumed ”). 





Edge. “ Presbyterian church, Charleston, S.C., 
1800.” 

These silver medals, or tokens of membership, 
were on the occasion of the bombardment of 
Charleston carefully collected and sent to Colum- 
bia, and I believe to this day it is not known 
what afterwards became of them. In the year 
1836 or 1837 a coined white metal imitation of the 
silver token was resolved upon by this church, 
consequent upon the large influx of coloured mem- 
bers, the system being afterwards abolished—about 
twenty years ago only. 

A Scotch gentleman, a friend of mine, to whom 
I have spoken on the subject, tells me that he 
remembers the practice of giving these tokens (in 
some cases cards are used) for the past forty years 
or more, and that the system is still in vogue 
among the Presbyterians in Forfarshire. He says 
that about a week or ten days before the Sacrament 
Sunday the “kirk session”—consisting of the 
minister, elders, and deacons of the church— 
meets, and goes over the “ Communion roll,” with 
the view of ascertaining, as far as possible, that the 
members are worthy. Then a meeting of the con- 
gregation is called for the purpose of distributing 
these tokens, when the members’ names are read 
over by the minister, and each one present, answer- 
ing to his or her name, comes forward and receives 
a token from the elder of his district, the congre- 
gation being divided into districts with an elder 
to supervise each. On the Sacrament Sunday, 
when the communicants take their places at the 
table, wooden boxes are passed round, in which 
the tokens are collected. As my friend is a native 
of Forfarshire, has resided there nearly all his life, 
and was a member of the Presbyterian church there, 
this information is reliable and most interesting. 
The type of token used in his church appears to 
have been very similar (name of locality, &c., 
excepted) to that of the (coined) Charleston one 
above described, and made of lead or pewter. 
Tokens of lead were also used as passes by the 
Covenanters at the Glasgow Assembly in 1638. 
Tokens, too, were used at the Roman Catholie 
church of Glasgow some forty years back. 

R. T. Samvet. 

Hackney. 


In the Presbyterian Church of Scotland none 
are allowed to receive unless provided with a 
metal token, which they obtain from the minister 
as a voucher for their fitness. X. C, 


In the churchwardens’ book of the parish of 
Newbury of the year 1658 is the following entry : 
“Paid James Foster for 300 tokens for Mr. 
Woodbridge, 3s. 6d.” Woodbridge was the 
Rector of Newbury, having succeeded the cele- 
brated Dr. Twiss. Woodbridge’s successor was 
Rev. Jos. Sayer. Hibs first signature in the book 
is in 1666, and he continned rector till 1674. His 
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tokens are not uncommon ; I have seen several of 

them. They read 10SEPH SAYER RECTOR, a castle ; 

reverse, OF NEWBERY, a Bible—very similar to the 

usual tradesmen’s tokens. It is in Boyne (Tokens 

issued in the Seventeenth Century, &c., 1858), 

Berks, No. 43. SaMUEL Saw. 
Andover. 


Tue Parisn Burt (5™S. x. 248, 354.)—Mr. 
WaLrorp cites an instance of an old custom in 
Kingston-on-Thames, obliging the vicar of the 
parish to keep a bull at the parsonage, and he 
asks, “ Was this custom general, or was it peculiar 
to Kingston ?” I am able to refer him to a similar 
custom which prevailed in the manor and parish 
of Marsh Gibbon, in Buckinghamshire, and came 
to an end only thirty-eight years ago, upon the 
laying in, dividing, and enclosing the open and 
common fields and commons. The following 
minute appears in the record of the Inclosure 
Commissioners (Mr. Henry Dixon) Proceedings, 
dated June 5, 1843 :— 

“That the Bull Platts being held by the Pector in con- 
sideration of his finding a Bull for the use of the Land- 
owners despasturing in the common fields and common- 
able places within the parish will now revert to the 
Landowners, and be deemed by the Commissioners as 
part of the common lands within the parish... the 
custom of maintaining a common Bull not being con- 
sistent with the altered circumstances of the parish when 
enclosed.” 

I cannot ascertain the situation or extent of the 
“Bull Platts.” Doubtless they adjoined the large 
common pasture, and the strong deep lands of 
Marsh (2,200 acres) were chiefly grass, which would 
have been fed by cows. The custom, however, of 
which we have instances at Kingston and Marsh 
could not have been general, as besides the well- 
known fact that the terms and conditions on which 
the lands of a manor were held by the tenants arose 
from the will of the various feudal lords, the 
conditions must necessarily have been in part 
dependent also upon the soil and local circum- 
stances. The imposition of such a charge upon 
the Rector of Marsh points to the lord of the 
manor, probably the Earl Moreton, the grantee 
of William the Conqueror, having been also the 
founder and endower of the church, which gave 
him the right to make such a condition for the 
common good of the lord and his tenants. And 
strange as such a custom now appears to us, the 
reason for it may be seen in the fact that the rector 
was entitled to the tithe of calves, and therefore it 
was to his advantage and interest to promote in- 
crease of titheable produce. 

Freperick J. MORRELL. 
Broughton. 


Tae Pray or “ Nonopy anp Somepnopy ” (5t 
S. x. 368.)—In Simpson’s School of Shakspere, on 
pp. 270-1, 8. will find the following, which will per- 
haps help him :— 





“The only hopeful note of date in the play is when 
No-body, after promising to ‘ build up Paul’s steeple 
without a collection,’ observes, ‘I see not what becomes 
of these collections.’ The steeple was burned in 1561 ; 
in 1563 a collection was made throughout the kingdom 
for its restoration, and the repairs thus paid for were all 
finished in 1566. But there seems to have been some 
idea prevalent that the funds had been misapplied. In 
1576 the Queen wrote to complain that no progress was 
made in repairing the steeple ; but the Council persuaded 
her that she could not order subsidies for it in the city 
because of the heavy contributions the citizens already 
paid to the government. In 1583 Aylmer, the Bishop 
of London, suggested to the Council that payments for 
commutations of penances should be suppressed, what 
had been paid refunded, and applied to the repairing of 
Paul’s, ‘which would well help to make good a good piece 
of it.’ Aylmer’s were not safe hands to hold money. 
When Bancroft became Bishop, in 1597, it was proved 
that the ruins and dilapidations of the Church and 
Bishop’s houses came to 6,513/. 14s. And he obtained 
judgment against Aylmer’s son for 4,210/. ls. 8d.; 
Fletcher, the intermediate Bishop (father of the drama- 
tist), is, as I presume, answerable for the rest. Anyhow, 
there were scandalous rumours on the matter, and in 
1592, two years before Aylmer’s death, Verstegan, Par- 
son's intelligencer at Antwerp, in his Declaration of the 
True Causes of the Great Troubles, &c., thus alludes to 
them : ‘ But it is a wonder to consider what great and 
grievous exactions have from time to time been generally 
imposed upon the people, as all the loans, the lotteries, 
gathering for the steeple of Pauls, new imports,’ &c. 
Bacon, in his official reply, Observations on a Libel, 1592, 
says upon this : ‘ Now to the point of levies and contribu- 
tions of money, which he calleth exactions. First very 
coldly he is not abashed to bring in the gathering of 
Pauls steeple and the lottery; trifles, and past long 
since ; whereof the former, being but a voluntary collec- 
tion of that men were freely disposed to give, never grew 
to so great a sum as was sufficient to finish the work for 
which it was appointed, and so I imagine was converted 
to some better use; like to that gathering which was for 
the fortifications of Paris [one MS. reads —— save 
that that came to a much greater, though, as 1 have 
heard, no competent sum,’ ” 

After his accusation Nobody is able to turn the 
tables upon his defamer by showing that all these 
malpractices must have been Somebody's, for “If 
Nobody should do them, then should they be un- 
done.” » os 

More Famity (58. x. 407.)—The following 
note from the Historical Register for 1720 (App., 
p. 32) may assist Mr. Moore :— 

“ Aug. 26. Nicholas Moore, of Osthorpe Hall, near 
Leeds, in Yorkshire, Esq.; kill’d at the Ram-Inn in 
Smithfield, by Mr. Giles Hill, a Life Guard Man, who 
was the next day committed to Newgate.” 

There is an entry to the same effect in Salmon’s 
Chronological Historian, 1747 (ii. p. 101), with 
the addition that he was stabbed “for drinking 
the Duke of Ormonde’s health.” In this book he 
is called Mr. Nicolas Moore, of Osthorpe Hall, 
Yorkshire. Mr. Moore was probably very far 
from sober at the time, or he would hardly have 
proposed the health of the Pretender’s commander- 
in-chief in the presence of King George’s officer. 


| It would clearly be the act of a traitor, and Giles’s 
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punishment, if any, under the circumstances, 
would be very slight. EDWARD SOoLty 


Tue “unknown Acre” or Newsury (5 §. x. 
429 In the Chambe ins Rolls of the collegiate 
church of Ripon, which I am now copying for the 
Surtees Society, I have found under the head 
= Decas is 
decas. redd’us iij acr. t’re in Wynkesley quondam 


r 
} 


litus ” many such entries as “ Est in 





Goslini de Brathewate cum denariis romanis hoc 
anno, vij", quia nescitur ul et i479). These 
of course come am yng the expense . J. Zz F, 


Bisho; Hattic ld’s Hall, Durham. 











Tar O N 1e Br ONTS OF | I 
HAM aS. x. 387 I be ve there is evidence of 
Henry de Beaumont having been brother of Lewis 
de Be it, B p of Durham, | I am no 
able t rtoit from memory. Lewis was un- 
doubtedly a younger son,* by the heiress of the 
family of Beanmont-le-\ mte, in Maine, of Lewis 
de Brienne, who was himself a son of John de 
Bric nne, ; 7 usalem, by his s cond wife, 
the Infant 1 of Castile and Leon, aunt of 
Ele queen of Edward I. Thus it 
was Henry nt < e to be styled “ con- 
sanguineus regis” in the reign of Edward II., who 
was his second cousin. 

I would refer Herment E to a pedigree given 
in Surtees’s Durham, v p. xlv, note, said to be 
copied, “with all its original mixture of French and 
Latin,” from the 1 work of Du Paz, but I do not 
find it in the copy in the King’s Library. I would 
also refer her to that stor e of genealogical lor 
the preface to Liber de Antiquis Legibus, one of the 
undervalued volumes of the Camden Society. TI! 


preface was written | Ir. Stapleton, brother of 
the late Lor Beaut nt, whose descent from the 

’ sndon i ] gh it. 
He shows that the brass of William, Viscount 








Beaumont Dec. 19,1507), in Wivenhoe Church. 
Esse fords evide of his descent from John, 
King of Ji l the roy » of Castile 
by the elephant bearing riple castle on 
which the feet of bis effigy : re ré presented to rest. 


A. 8. Ev.is. 


Pedigrees, arms, and genealogical notes of this 
family occur n Cat. MSS. Bodle 


an Library 
(Rawlinson MSS.), part v. fase. ii. p. 596. 
L. L. H. 
“ Ov D TACITUM VELIsS.” &c. (5° S. x, 428 = 


A sentiment very similar to this is expre ssed by 
Rochefoucauld when he says, “ How 


y shall we hope 
that another person will keep our secret if we ,™ 


* See Pére Anselme’s Hist. Gen. de la Maison Royali 
de France, vol. vi. ». 137. In vol. v. p. 581 may be found 
an account of the Viscounts of Beaumont, whose heiress 
was their mother. 


| death, which ha 


not keep it ourselves?” (Bund and Friswell’s 
translation of the Reflections, p. 64). 
Epwarp H, Marsmatty. 
The Temple. 


Henry Anprews, Atmanac Maker, &c. (5% 
S. ix. 328 ; x. 55, 76, 119.)— Perhaps the following, 
which appeared in the Monthly Magazine the year 
of his death, may be worth preserving in the pages 


| of ‘i N. « ().” 


| ©The late Henry Andrews of Royston, the celebrated 
calculator, was born at Frieston, near Grantham, of poor 
parer By »wn industry, from a limited education 
he made great progress in the liberal arts, and was justly 
esteemed one of the best astronomers of the ag When 
only six years old he would frequently stand in his shirt 
looking at the moon out of the chamber window at mid- 
| night; and when about ten years of age he used to fix a 
table on Frieston Green on clear frosty nights, and set 
telescope thereon to view the stars. Soon after this | 
would sit for weeks together by the fireside with a tab 
spread full of books making astronomical calculationa, 
| At a suitable age he was sent from me to earn his own 
living, and the first situation he filled was at Sleaford as 
servant to a shopkeeper ; after this he went to Lincoln 
to wait upon a lady, ge this servitude used at 
every opportunity to make weather-glasses and weather- 











e 











, 
houses. His last situation of this kind was in the service 
| of J. Feriman, Esq., and his master finding him so intent 


on study allowed him two or three hours every day for 
| that purpose. On the Ist of April, 1764, he went to 
| Aswarby Hall, the seat of Sir Christopher Whicheote, to 
view the great eclipse of the sun whic h was visible on 
that day, where a number of ladies and gentlemen had 
assembled for the purpose; and as he had previously 
| calculated a type of this eclipse, he presented th > same to 
the company, showing them the manner of its appearance 





na board, and after it was over they 


ously declared that his calculations came nearer 





in a dark room up« 











unanin 
| than any given in the almanacs. A short time after this 
| period heopened a school at Basingthorp near Grant A, 
land afterwards engaged as an usher in a clergyr "3 
boarding school at Stilton. He then settled in Cambridge 
| wher e he proposed to 1 eside, in the expectation that he 
In ieht lerive some advantage in prosecuting his studies 


| from the men of science in the University ; but the noise 
and bustle of the town not being —— to him, he left 
| Cambridge, and came to reside at Royston, Hertfordshire, 
where he opened a —— at the age of twenty three 
years, and at this place continued until the day of his 
appened, after a short illness, on the 
| 26th January, 1820, at the age of seventy-six, having 
| enjoyed an uninterrupted state of good health till his last 
illness, when the greatness of h is mind was more par- 
ticularly conspicuous. On his death-bed not a murmur 
escaped his lips, but serenity of mind, resignation, and 
patience were constantly depicted on his countenance. 
He was greatiy esteemed for his integrity, talents, and 
modesty. He was for nearly fifty years the author of 
| that far-fam — ee luction, Moore's Almanac, and com- 
piler of the Nautical Ephemeris. On retiring from the 
situation of aan rof the Nautical Ephemeris he re 
ceived the thanks of the Board of Longitwie, accompanied 
by a handsome present, as a just tribute for his long and 
arduous services, for which he would never receive more 
than a nominal remuneration. 
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my Knight (in his London, vol. iii.) is not sure 
that “ Francis Moore ” 


| although at p. 241 he gives 


was not a nom de querre, 
the portrait of the 
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“ physician” from an anonymous print, published 
in 1657. 
manuscripts would throw considerable light on 


that well-known Vox Stellarum, or Almanac of 


Francis Moore. M. A. Bavenay. 

I pure h ised an old alm mac ata London book- 
stall a short time since, and as I can find no 
mention of it elsewhere, it may be worth making 
a note of in yourcolumns. The title-page of this 
almanac, as follows (printed in red and black 
letters), will indicate the nature of its contents : 

“A Royal Almanack and Meteorological Diary for the 
Year of our Lord, 1778, and of the Julian Period 6491, 
the second after Bissextile or Leap-year, and the 
Eighteenth Year of the Reign of His Majesty King 
George III Containing the feasts and fasts of the 
Church of England; the times of the lunations; the 
rising and setting of the sun; the equation of time f 
the regulating of clocks and watches; the moon’s rising 
and setting; the times of high water at London Bridge, 
morning and afternoon ; the aspects of the planets and 
weather. Also, for every sixth day, the increase and 
decrease of days; the beginning and end of daylight; 
the nightly rising, southing, and setting of the planets 
and seven stars ; adapted to the meridian and latitude of 
London l 








Likewise an exact meteorol gical irnal for 
the preceding year, or the state of the barometer and 
thermometer, with the winds, weather, &c.,as they were 
registered every day. Also the depth of rain which fell, 
and the observations made every month. To which are 
added the eclipses of the sun and moon and other remark- 
able phenomena that will happen this year; the Middle- 
sex commencement of the sessions of the peace ; a table 
of the terms and their returns, and for finding the times 
of high water at most of the seaports of this kingdom. 
By Henry André ws, Teacher of the Mathematics at 
Royston, Herts. London: Printed for T. Carnan, in St 
Paul’s Church-Yard, who disp« ed the Stationers of 
the Privilege of Printing Almanacks, which they had 
unjustly monopolized 170 years, 1778. Price 1s.” 








The almanac contains this advertisement : 

“At Royston, Herts, Young Gentlemen and others 
may be commendably boarded with the Author of this 
Almanack at reasonable rates, and be taught by him as 
follows, viz., Writing, Arithmetic, Mensuration, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Navigation, Astronomy, the use of the 


Globes, Kc. 
J. H. W. 


IsABELLA, DavucntTer or Epwarp III., Coun- 
TEss OF Beprorp AND Lapy pe Covucy (5 §, x. 
405, 497.)—I am greatly obliged to Mrs. Everett 
GREEN for her kind notice of my little note con- 
cerning this pri I ought, however, to have 
added that Isabel certainly died in the same year, 
1382 ; for the Issue Roll, Michaelmas, 6 Ric. IL., 
contains a memorandum, dated Oct. 18, respecting 
certain jewels bought for the king from the 








rincess, 





executors of Isabel, late Countess ef Bedford; and | 
on the Patent Roll, 1 Hen. IV., part iv., is a record | 
that Isabel, Countess of Bedford, was dead on the | 


8th of October, 6 Ric. Il. She appears, there- 
fore, to have died between May 6 and October 8, 
1382. I was not able to give an exact reference to 
John of Gaunt’s Register, since the first time that 


Doubtless the publication of Andrews’s 


I saw it was in the Duchy of Lancaster Office, and 
the second while it was yet uncalendared in the 
Record Office. 

With respect to the singular use of nuper in the 
entry on the Issue Roll, I ask permission to call 
attention to the following instances, in which the 
same word is used in something of a similar 
manner :— 

“ Lands of the dower of Maria nuper Comitt 
Pembroke, held by Elizabeth, wife of Richard 
Talbot, of her, are now granted to the said Richard 
and Elizabeth, and the heirs of the said Elizabeth ” 
Patent Roll, 15 Ed. IIL, part i The Countess 
of Pembroke—the famous Marie de Saint Pol 
died in 1377, and on the roll for the very next 
year there are two grants to her. 

“ Tsabella filia nostra jam Comitissa Bedeford ... 
si dicta filia nostre vivente dicto Walteri mori ¢ n- 
tingat . . .” (sic) (Patent Roll, 48 Ed. III., part ii. ; 
Jan. 1, 1374). 

“ Pardon to our dear cousin Maud, Countess of 
Oxford, for crossing the sea to Brabant without 
licence, to speak with Robert de Vere her son, late 
Earl of Oxford,” ac. Pate nt Roll, 14 Rie. IT., 
part ii.; May 10, 1391). The earl did not die 
until 1392, but being banished his title was 
forfeited. 

7" Isabella nu per Regi ia Anglie” Issue Roll, 
Easter, 3 Hen. 1V.; Apr. 15, 1402). That is to 


| Say, she had become que n dowager ; yet there 


vas at this date no othe queen. 

[ feel almost sure that I have seen an exactly 
similar instance, though I cannot at once recall it. 

I trust I may be pardoned for preferring the old 
English name which the princess really bore, 
Isabel, to the purely modern Isabella, introduced 
afresh among us from Italy in the reign of 
Charles IT. 

While on this subject, Mrs. Everett Green 
will, I hope, kindly bear with me if I draw her 
attention to another point of the Coucy pedigree. 
She identifies with Isabelle of Lorraine, second 
wife of Ingelram de Coucy, that Lady de Coucy 
who was Lady Mistress to Queen Isabell 
was noted for pomp and extravagance ; yet the 
Easter Issue Roll for 1399 distinctly calls her 
Margaret, Lady de Coucy. Vas she not the wife of 
William de Coucy, cousin of Ingelram ? 

According to Anderson (who is not infalli 
Isabelle of Lorraine was married to Ingelram 
1385. This would agree both with the death of 
Isabel of England in 1382, and with Froissart’s 
HERMENTRUDE. 





e, and 


1.1.1 
ble), 


n 





“recently married ” in 1389. 


TERRITORIAL TITLE oF A PEER (5" S. x. 408.) 

It is necessary that some territorial designation 
should be inserted in the patent of creation of a 
peer. Sir Colin Campbell and Mr. T. B. Mac- 
aulay owned no broad acres; but the one was 
created Lord Clyde, of Clydesdale, and the other 
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Lord Macaulay, of Rothley Temple, co. Leicester, 
the seat of his relations the Babingtons. The 
theory, of course, is that every lordship still is 
territorial. This was the case once, but is so no 
longer. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Reston Famity (5 §. x. 429.)—There is no 
town or village in the county of Durham called 
Renton, but there is a village called Rainton near 
Durham, which X. must mean. The above family 
may have taken their name from Rentown, a large 
village in Dumbartonshire, in the parish of Card- 
ross, three miles from Dumbarton. 

Epwarp J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. 

Bishopwearmouth, Durham. 


Rosemary v. Miyt (5 §,. x. 445.)—As a set 
off to the saying that mint will not grow where 
the husband is henpecked, there is also a saying 
in Yorkshire that rosemary will not grow in the 
garden of a house unless the woman is the master, 
or, as it is said in other words, “wears the 
breeches.” Surzon Rayver. 

Pudsey, Yorkshire. 


Trinity Cotitecr, Dust (5" §. x. 448.)— 
The name “ Botany Bay ” was applied to the build- 
ings in question, not from any fancied resemblance 
of their inmates to the old inhabitants of what 
Sydney Smith calls “the fifth or pickpocket 
quarter of the globe,” but on account of their 
isolated and distant situation. Lever, an un- 
impeachable authority on such a subject, says that 
** Botany Bay was the slang name given by college 
men to a new square rather remotely situated from 
the rest of the college” (Charles O’ Malley, ch. xx.). 
In old days, before the growth of the north-west 
suburb of Oxford, “ Botany Bay” was the appella- 
tion of Worcester College in that university. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, 

The Temple. 


“Tue Brossoms” (5" §. x. 445.)—In a rare 
pamphlet, “ The | Carriers Cosmography : | or | 
A Brief Relation | of | The Inns, Ordinaries, Hos- 
telries, | and other Lodgings in and near London, 

| &c. London, Printed by A. G., 1637,” I find, 
“The Carriers of Chester do lodge at Blossom’s or 
Bosom’s Inn in St. Laurance lane, near Cheapside” ; 
consequently at the above date it was still known 
as “ The Blossoms.” 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N, 


“Srarores” (5% §. x. 448.)—These hirings, 
familiar to me in Lincolnshire, at which servants 
and farm labourers stand in the streets to be hired 
for a year, received their name from the numerous 
statutes in reference to servants, which are collected 
in Burn’s Justice under the heading “Servant.” 
So Bailey, in his old dictionary, has, “Statute 
Sessions, certain petty sessions in every hundred 





for deciding differences between masters and 
servants, the rating of servants’ wages, and 
bestowing such people in service as, being fit to 
serve, refuse to seek or get masters” ; and “ Statu- 
tum de Laborariis, a judicial writ against labourers 
who refuse to work according to the statute.” 
Josian Mituer, M.A. 


Wittiam Srvart, ArcusisHop or ARMAGH 
(5% S. x. 467.)—The following extract will be 
a reply to Mr. Pickrorp’s query (2): “ 10090, 
Stuart, W., late Primate of Ireland, fol. Owen— 
Reynolds” (Evans’s Catalogue of Engraved Por- 
traits, n.d., vol. i. p. 395). Ep. MarsHA.t. 


Bisuop Surprey (5 §. x. 369.)—In an account 
of his family given in Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
this prelate is stated to have been a son of Jona- 
than Shipley, of London. Jonathan Boadman, of 
Doncaster, velvet hunting-cap maker, by his will, 
proved at York Oct. 5, 1776, left “to his cousin the 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph ” (Dr. Jonathan Shipley) 
“a diamond ring value twenty guineas,” and some 
other property (Jackson’s St. George's Church, 
Doneaster, p. 116). There are several entries of 
the name in the parish register of this place, but 
nothing that I have so far met with to connect the 
bishop with them. CuarLes JACKSON. 

Doncaster. 


Wearuer Lore (5 §. x. 494.)—Fifty years 

ago I read in a book of travels, 
** More rain, more rest ; 
Fine weather not the best,” 

as a saying much used by sailors. The author 
heard it during rainy weather off the Azores. It 
has the advantage over the “old illiterate man’s” 
version in being rhythmical. X. P. D. 

“Tue Farr One with THE GoLtpEN Locks” 
(5% §. x. 328, 374.)—A translation of the fairy 
tales of the Countess d’Aulnoy was published in 
London in two volumes, 12mo., in the year 1817. 
Nourjahad was written by Mrs. Sheridan, a con- 
nexion of the family of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
I think that she was also the authoress of a novel 
called Sidney Biddulph. UnEpDA. 

Philadelphia. 


“Prece” (5 §. x. 250, 334, 525.)— 

“For we see men choose neither faire nor comely 
women, and yet find sufficient ground even in their 
Persons, to be taken pleas’d and contented. And there 
are those that have the choicest pieces for exquisite 
feature on earth, married even to the envy and neighing 
of every one that sees them, and these singular objects of 
Love meet not with constant and reciprocall heats.”— 
Gayton’s Festivous Notes on Don Quixote, 1654, p. 187. 

R. R. 

Boston. 


Yankee (5 §. x. 467.)—In Smcllett’s novel of 
Sir Lancelot Greaves, ch. iii., we have Capt. Crowe 
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saying, “ Proceed with thy story in a direct course, 
without yawing like a Dutch yanky.” Yankee, 
therefore, is a Dutch ship or boat of some kind. 

E. Leaton BLenkinsoprr. 


Wartcn-case Verses (5 §. x. 66, 135.)— 
F. G. 8. may like to add the following to his col- 
lection. They were quoted to me from memory 
by an aged friend, with the remark that they 
passed through her hands many years ago, prettily 
printed on white satin, in a very small bright 
type :-— 

“ The Watch's Moments. 

See how the moments pass, 
How swift they fly away ! 

In the instructive glass 
Behold thy life’s decay. 

Oh ! waste not then thy prime 
In sin’s pernicious road ; 

Redeem thy misspent time, 
Acquaint thyself with God. 

So when thy pulse shall cease 
Its throbbing transient play, 

Thy soul to realms of bliss 
May wing its joyful way.” 

B. J. 

The following inscription is worked on satin in 
a watch-case belonging to my father :— 

“ Absent or dead 
Still let a friend be 
Dear. The absent claims 
A sigh, the dead a 
tear. 

May 
Angels guard 
The friend I 
love.” 

The above is an exact copy of the way in which 
the words are worked on the satin. 

W. Srpvey RanpDA.t. 

I have somewhere in an old watch-case an en- 
graved address of a watchmaker, which has some 
pious mottoes and two verses, of which I remember 
only one :— 

**Oh! waste not then thy time 
In sin’s pernicious road ; 
Improve the present hour, 
Acquaint thyself with God.” 
Este. 
Birmingham. 


“A HOUSE TO LET” (5% §S, x. 496.)—This 
phrase seems to have a local distribution. In 
England it is very seldom used, while in Scotland 
it is the usual form. In New York the house- 
letting ticke:s invariably bear the words “to let,” 
while in Boston the expression as invariably used 
is “to be let.” I would suggest that this diver- 
gence arises from the different points of view from 
which the house is regarded—subjective or objec- 
tive. The words of the phrase, in fact, appear to 
represent a form of thought rather than one of 
grammar. In the one case the implied idea is, 





“The proprietor wants to let this house”; in the 
other it is, “‘ This house is to be let””—the words in 
italics being sufficient in either case to indicate the 
desire or the fact. Anouo-CE Lt, 


The difficulty which disciples of Lindley Murray 
might have in such phrases as the above arises 
chiefly from the use of Latin grammar terms 
totally inapplicable to the English language. “Old 
chairs to mend,” “A house to let,” “Corn to 
grind,” are surely quite good English, whatever 
so-called grammarians may choose to call the 
several words composing the sentences. As long 
as people will talk about cases, infinitives, and 
gerunds as applied to an almost uninflected lan- 
guage like the English, they will meet with these 
apparent difficulties. At any rate, “to” is a pre- 
position, and is in early English convertible with 
“ at,” identical with the Latin ad, to or at. Sowe 
have such an expression as “He gun at go,” He 
began or proceeded to go. In all so-called English 
infinitives the word following “to” (or “at” in 
early work) is a substantive. The word “love” is 
just as much a substantive in the sentence “He 
began to love” as in the sentence “ He did it all 
for love.” J.C. J. 


Mitton’s “ Parapise Lost” (5™ §,. x. 469.)— 
The third edition is not specially rare. Here is a 
slip from a catalogue of second-hand books received 
during the last few days :—“ Milton, Paradise Lost, 
third edition, portrait by Dolle, 8vo., calf neat, 
18s., 1678.” The second edition is dated 1674. 
My copy cost about 25s. It has the portrait by 
Dolle. Respecting the first edition, the question 
isa much larger one. It will probably be suffi- 
cient for your correspondent’s purpose to inform 
him that it appeared in 1667-9 with eight different 
title-pages. A copy with the seventh title-page, 
1669, in the original binding, is priced in a second- 
hand catalogue received a fortnight back at 8. 8s. 
This price I consider very reasonable. There is no 
portrait to the original edition. ZERO. 


The third edition is not rare. I bought my 
second edition not long ago, in the original bind- 
ing, and with the portrait named, for 10s. by 
auction at Sotheby’s. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Dramatic List: a Record of the Principal Perform- 
ances of Living Actors and Actresses of the British 
Stage. Compiled and Edited by Charles Eyre Pascoe, 
(Hardwicke & Bogue.) 

A DRAMATIC list adequately compiled should take its place 

as a work of reference. A careful and judicious use of 

a book of this class may indeed save some future editor 

of “N. & Q.” from many needless interrogatories. Mr. 
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Pascoe’s scheme does not extend beyond English actors at 


present living. The fact that death has been busy of 
late in the ranks of our veteran actors accounts for the 
appearance among these of the names of Charles Mathews, 
Samuel Phelps, Alfred Wigan, and Mdile. Beatrice. No- 
thing can be simpler than the plan adopted. Alpha- 
betical order is observed; a short memoir stating such 
facts as are admitted is given; and criticisms upen the 
P vrincipal performances of the more important actors are 
supplied from the columns of the Times or Atheneum, 
and a few other journals of more or less authority. That 
the book is not complete is admitted by the editor in a 
modest preface, in which he expresses a hope to 
strengthen the list in a future edition. But few names 
of importance are omitted. Among these, however, 
we are surprised to find actors so well known as Miss 
Louise Moodie and Mr. Charles Warner. It does not 
detract from the value of the volume, though it may be 
a disappointment to a certain class of readers, and is 
assuredly such to the critic, that no anecdotes are given, 
and nothing but the plain facts of a career are supplied. 
No other course, it is seen, could well be adopted. Anec- 
dotes concerning living actors are for the most part im- 
pertinent or apocryphal. That section of the public 
w hich is always anxious to know the age of a favourite 
is likely to be balked. Seld has a work with so 
much biographical matter jam so few dates of birth, 
and still more seldom has a histrionic record contained 
so little to gratify idle curiosity. 

Songs of a Wayfarer. By F. Wyville Home. kering 

& Co.) 

We presume this to be a first book, as Mr 
is new to us; and, looked at in this light, 
able book. We have read it without repentance. We 
have found many weak places, many faults of taste, and 
other evidences of immaturity; but we have also failed 
to find any of the deadlier sins to which young authors 
are addicted, and, better than this negative merit, an 
abounding sense that verse is a thing to be set about 
seriously, and to be perfected up to the height of the 
artist’s powers. The quality is unequal, simply because 
no man’s powers are always the same, no man’s mood 
always either decidedly poetical or the reverse; but in 
his least poetic moods our “ Wayfarer” is seldom if 
ever prosaic, and in his most poetic moods his work 
has a real and vivid charm. In some of the finer 
passages of the principal poem, “Salvestra and Giro- 
lamo,” a story adapted from Boccaccio, we have decided 
poetic realization; in the larger half of the love 
lyrics and sonnets there is a hyper-sensitiveness and 
tendency to melancholy very characteristic of the young 
poet, though not to be desired as a permanent mood; in 
“The Nun” there is a slight indication of dramatic 
power; andin “The Poet” we have a lyric of a very 
high class. The writer has in those few stanzas got 
a real hold upon certain phases of poetic thought 
imaginatively handled, bas managed his stanza with 
great technical skill and exquisite feeling, and (the praise 
is not small) has given us a lyric worth adding even to 
the riotously wealthy store of finished lyric work which 
has been teeming in the land since Chatterton and Blake 
sowed the seeds of modern English song. 


Home's name 
it is a remark- 


Cayon Farrar’s Sermon at St. Marcaret’s, WEst- 
MINSTER, ON THE 15rH vuLTIMo.—The Canon is reported 
to have said, in the course of his sermon on the death of 
the Princess Alice, “A few years ago her son Prince 
Frederick was killed by falling from a window, and a 
few days ago her little daughter the Princess Irene was 
called away. Irene! Yes, the name means peace. 
Let us accept the omen. She has gone to where ‘ beyond 





these voices there is peace.” Sr. Swirnty draws 
attention to the fact “that it was Princess Mary, rot 
Princess Irene, who died so shortly before the devoted 
mother.” 


“DEATH AT AN ADVANCED AGE.—Mrs. Mary Prado- 
Sanchez died on Wednesday, Nov. 13, at No. 83, Middagh 
Street, Brooklyn, the residence of her daughter, Mrs, 
Mesea, at the age of 110 yeurs, five months, and sixteen 
days. She was born at Malaga, Spain, in June, 1768, 
and was one of a family of thirty children, sixteen boys 
and fourteen girls. She survived all her brothers and 
sisters, and all her own children, except the daughter 
with whom she lived. Her father was an architect, and 
she also married an architect seventy-three years ago, 
She was twice married. She came to this country four- 
teen years ago, when she was ninety-six years of age. 
V1 Mrs. Sanchez was ninety years old she became 
almost entirely blind, and continued so until she was 
ninety-seven, when her sight returned. She had been 
compelled to remain in her room for several years, 
although she retained her activity up to the age of one 
hundred. Old age and the suspension of the vital 
functions caused her death. She was buried yesterday 
in the cemetery of the Ss Cross at Flatbush.”"—WNV. Y, 
Tribune, Nov. 18, 1878 
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flotices to Correspondents. 


Ve must call special attention to the foll 

On all communications should be written the 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

F. E. P. ee the article “‘ Balloons’ 
tionary of Dates (1876) ; also the arti steam Engine 
and Navigation” in the same work. We shall be happy 
to insert queries with the view of getting the information 
given by Haydn supplemerted. 

Water Hamritoxy.—Nahum Tate was born in Dublia 
in 1652, and died August 12, 1715, in the precincts of the 
Mint, in Southwark. Our correspondent asks where 
Tate was buried. 

Epwarp Freptn (Stockholm).—l. We can find no 
trace of such a descent. The young “ Florentine,” 
after studying at Oxford, has become an artist. 

Gwavas (“Too fast”).—The context clearly shows 
what was intended—that he wore himself out with good 
works. 

One or TuEm.—A letter from 
W. Harrison Rupp, Ese., Great Yarmouth, will find 
him, and doubtless meet with attention. 

E. Watrorp.—Heraldic Anomalies was written by 
Dr. Edward Nares. See “N.& Q.,” 5 8. viii. 469 ; ix. 53. 

G. C. (Col. R.A.).—Many thanks 

Gro. E.iis.—We will forward a prepaid letter. 

A. H, Bates.—Thanks, Yes. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20; 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we de not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


Haydn’s Die- 


you addressed to 











